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Dedicated to the memory of our old 
Mope. T Forp 
which carried us to so many of the 
beauty spots of Obio 


ie eo! yy. NCE UPON A TIME many years ago there stood 
iia Yes among the hills of Kentucky a very humble 
log cabin, inhabited by an old man by the 
name of Uncle Tom. One day there arrived 
at Uncle Tom’s cabin a young woman, 
Fliza, a slave, who had heard of Ohio and 
was very anxious to get there. 

Uncle Tom gave her directions for reaching the Ohio 
River, and although it was in the dead of winter, she 
soon reached the south shore. In those days there were 
no bridges and there were no boats, for the river was 
filled with huge cakes of floating ice. 

As Eliza stood shivering in the cold and snow, she 
heard the cry of pursuing bloodhounds, so clasping her 
baby close to her, she started across, leaping from one 
crushing, grinding cake to another, until she finally 
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reached the Ohio shore near Ripley and, as tradition has 
it, she lived happily ever after. 

Thus it was that Eliza crossed the ice and made 
history. That was one way of entering Ohio, but in 
these days it is not recommended, especially by auto- 
mobile. 

Today, the Ohio River, which is the south border of 
the state, is crossed by numerous fine bridges which lead 
into a system of nearly 50,000 miles of perfect highways. 

Ohio has about everything one might wish for,— 
beauty, — climate, — hills, —valleys,—plains,—rivers,— 
caves,—lakes,— works of the ancient, mysterious mound 
builders,—fine cities,—quaint old towns,—and an his- 
torical background that 1s amazing. 

Ohio was the first state created from the wilderness 
of the Northwest Territory, in 1802, but it was dis- 
covered by La Salle in 1667. What he missed by not 
settling down! Imagine having a chance to become the 
founder of the first family in Ohio! But that shows 
what wanderlust did to your poor old uncle La Salle! 
However, La Salle was not the only traveler, as the 
National Park Service estimated that tourists spent the 
sum of $294,900,000 in Ohio during 1937. 


BUCKEYE STATE 


Because of the numerous native buckeye trees, Ohio 
is called the “Buckeye State” and is shaped like a shield 
210 miles wide by 225 miles long. It contains 41,040 
square miles, has 88 counties, 2125 cities and villages 
and about forty state colleges and universities. Though 
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thirty-fifth among the forty-eight states in area, it is 
fourth in population, with 6,707,000, and a per capita 
wealth of $3,250. It is third in manufacture and sixth in 
minerals mined and among the foremost in agriculture. 
The soil is rich and well 
drained by the Great Miami, 
Little Miami, Tuscarawas, 
Sandusky, Maumee, Au- 
glaise, Mahoning, Walhond- 
ing, Muskingum, Scioto, 
Cuyahoga, Olentangy, Ver- 
million, Black, Hocking 
and Huron rivers. 

The southern and eastern 
sections are hilly, and north 
and northwestern parts of oH ts sHareD Cip 
the state are a vast rolling ae Se — 
plain of rich farming coun- 
try. The state has an average elevation of 850 feet above 
sea level. Herds of sheep, cattle, hogs and chickens and 
great farms and orchards greet you everywhere. 

In the very early days, bears, bison, wolves, deer, 
wild turkeys and wild pigeons were common in the 
primeval forest, but all these disappeared many years 
ago in the face of advancing civilization. Foxes are still 
to be found, opossums, muskrats, skunks and raccoons 
are plentiful in some parts of the state, and rabbits and 
squirrels may be found most anywhere. 

Songbirds and birds of prey of the temperate zone are 
plentiful and seem to be increasing in numbers since the 
establishment of numerous bird sanctuaries. 
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Whitefish, bass, pickerel and trout are obtained from 
the waters of Lake Erie in sufficient numbers to form an 
important commercial food supply. Some small numbers 
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of catfish, perch, bass and 
sunfish reward the angler, in 
the rivers and smaller lakes, 
but if you find you have left 
your tackle at home, we do 
not advise going to any 
trouble to obtain it. 

The state was once covered 
by a dense forest of hard- 
wood trees, and while the 
original first growth has long 
since been cut down, there 
still remains a good stand of 


second growth timber. Oaks of many varieties, ash, 
hickory, pine, poplar, maple, persimmon, elm, cherry, 
beech, black walnut, butter- 


nut, sassafras, chestnut, hem- 
lock, catalpa, pawpaw and 
numerous other trees are to 


be found. 


Minerals: Ohio’s chief 
mineral wealth consists of 
bituminous coal and petro- 
leum, and the state ranks 


high in the production of 
natural gas, limestone, sandstone, grindstones, lime and 


pypsum. 


Manufactures: Everything from automobiles to 
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zithers is manufactured in the state, and Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Youngstown, Toledo, Columbus, Ports- 
mouth, Dayton and Akron are great centers of activity. 
Iron, steel, foundry and machine products, flour and 
grist mill machinery, meat packing, clay products, boots 
and shoes, malt liquors, rubber and elastic goods, rail- 
way cars, carriages, wagons, distilled liquors, furniture, 
cigars and cigarettes, agricultural implements, women’s 
clothing, lumber and timber products, soap, candles, 
motor vehicles, electrical machinery, paper and wood 
pulp, and many others too numerous 
to mention are Ohio products. 

And Ohio has given seven sons to 
serve as Presidents of the United 
States, namely: U.S. Grant, Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes, James A. Garfield, 
Benjamin Harrison, William Mc- 
Kinley, William Howard Taft and 
Warren G. Harding. 

Visit Ohio at any time, as each of 
the four seasons has its own charm. 
Spring with its dogwood and redbud trees, tender green 
foliage, apple blossoms and wildflowers lures you with 
its beauty. 

Summer issues its glorious call to the lovers of out- 
door life, and everywhere on hill or valley, stream or 
plain you will find places of recreation and joy. In the 
Fall, Mother Nature seems to have caught a rainbow to 
help her in her work, and the vivid coloring of maple, 
oak, sassafras and pawpaw spread a veritable tapestry 
before you. Squirrels and chipmunks chatter over the 
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feast of walnuts, hickorynuts, beechnuts and butternuts, 
and the cheery notes of Bob White greet you on all 
sides. Then comes Winter, with her blanket of ice and 
snow, smoke curling from the farmhouse, gobble of fat 
turkeys, shocks of corn in the fields, crunch of tires on 
the road, zip of winter wind, red cheeks, smell of wood 
smoke as you hum along the road.—I say—come to 
Ohio at any time or season! 

To show that Ohio folks are motor minded, in 1937 
there were more than two million motor vehicles regis- 
tered for which the state received nearly $25,000,000. 
And think of this— 
numbered among 
them were 118,987 
trailers. Buckeyes  (%o, 
like the road so well 
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ONE OF THE IIS 937 TRAILERS FROM OHIO 


that some of them live on it. They surely have wander- 
Just in that old steering wheel, “or somethin’.” 

No matter where you go you'll find Ohio cars in 
great numbers. From the covered wagon to the modern 


trailer was but a short step for these restless souls. 
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Ohio has a sort of state song with a catchy tune and 
words that are clever, to say the least. Here they are: 


Round on the ends and high in the middle 

Tell me if you know. 

Don’t you think it’s a cute little riddle, 

Round on the ends and high in the middle? 

You can find it on the map if you look high and low 
The “O’s” are round—it’s “hi” in the middle 
O-H-I-O—That’s the riddle— 

Round on the ends and high in themiddle—Ob-high-Ob! 

Now that we’ve had some music, how about some 
flowers, or rather, one particular 
flower? So let’s see if they have a state 4 
flower. Yep—The state of Ohio offi- 3 3NSQY 
cially adopted the scarlet carnation as ean 
its emblematic flower on January 20, | 
1904, as a token of remembrance of N 
her martyred President, William Mc- 7 
Kinley. So there you are, stick a red Ny 
carnation in your lapel, and be a buck- NY 
eye! 

Ohio is criss-crossed from east / Y 
to west by U.S. highways No. 20, “ipa iii 
No. 22, No. 30, No. 40, No. 50, 

No. 224, No. 52 and from north to south by U.S. bigh- 
ways No. 21, No. 23, No. 33, No. 25, No. 42, No. 62, 
No. 127, No. 68, and No. 250. 

In addition to these national roads there are hundreds 
of fine state roads, all numbered, so that it is a simple 
matter to find your way anywhere. All you need is a 
road map and you'll never get lost. 
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MARIETTA 


Suppose you enter Ohio at Marietta on U.S. 50. A 
celebration here in April, 1938, marked the 15oth anni- 
versary of the first permanent seat of government in the 
Northwest Territory as well as the opening of the 
Northwest Territory. Fort Harmer was built in 1785, 
the Campus Martius stockade followed in 1788, and the 
home of Gen. Rufus Putnam still stands within its con- 
fines. Marietta College, from which many famous men 
have graduated, is famed for its water sports, and was 
instituted in 1835. 
Marietta boasts of 
the oldest building 
: jay in the Northwest 

© aoe, lLerritory, the Ohio 
gee. ee Company Land 
Office, and has the 
largest elm tree in 
America. Many 
of the industrial 
natural grindstones 
used in the country 
are quarried and 
milled near here. 

Marietta was a 
prominent settle- 
ment long before 
| the days of Colum- 
OE =F AS mn bus and the white 

aN. eee man in America. 
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The earthen mounds bear testimony to this fact, for 
they are numerous in the vicinity. The most interesting 
example is that of the “Conus,” a cone-shaped mound 
which is the most perfect of its kind in the state, and it 
is preserved intact. Surrounding it in Mound Cemetery 
lie buried many of the country’s pioneers. It is said that 
there are more Revolutionary War officers buried here 
than in any other one spot in the U. S. 

Perhaps no city in the country has a better system 
of markers to direct the tourist to points of interest, 
making it very easy to drive around; and another good 
thing, there are no one-way streets to get your goat. 

Many famous men are native Mariettians, among 
them former Vice-President Charles G. Dawes, with 
his underslung pipe. Whether he got the idea for that 
famous pipe from some of his moundbuilder neighbors, 
we don’t know. Ask him next time you see him. Former 
governor of Ohio George White is another distin- 
guished citizen and still resides here. 

If you have plenty of time, hire a boat, and take 
or get some fishing tackle and try your luck on the 
Muskingum River. They say there are muskelunge to 
be had there. Isn’t that a good one! However, I've 
talked to men who swear they’ve caught them. I never 
did, but did get some nice yellow-bellied cat fish, which 
are better than no fish. 

Along this stretch of the Ohio lie the Hocking Hills, 
noted for their beauty. 

Yes, Ohio has her natural bridge, between Little 
Hocking and Athens, perhaps not as grand as some 
others, but it’s a bridge not built by man. 
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am. ATHENS 
Yi Al H nn "is the home of famed Ohio 
li Wy, University, claimed to be 
| f Saa/s/, — the oldest educational insti- 
, tution of the Northwest 
Territory, having been 
founded in 1809. The Athens 
FURR RG. (7 State Hospital is also located 
4 ih Vinod Wit here. Just north of Athens, 
at a village called The Plains, 
ae ciiaee, is a group of prehistoric 
ee ees mounds and earthworks. 
Leaving Athens on U. S. 33, at the intersection of 
highway 75 we come to 


. 


LOGAN 


the county seat of Hocking County. Within fifteen 
miles of this town are to be found seven state parks, 
where the lover of the beautiful in nature will be thrilled 
with a visit. It is a city of approximately 7,500; the main 
business industries being furniture, shoes, paving block, 
vitrified sewer pipe and face brick, but it is the scenic 
wonders of the district that bring thousands to the terri- 
tory. In fact, one late Sunday in October 1938 found 
27,000 tourists visiting this area. 


HOCKING PARKS 


As you leave the rush and tumult of the city’s streets, 
it requires but little imagination to go back into the 
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wilderness, following a trail worn by many moccasined 
feet. Here, in what is now known as Hocking Parks, the 
Indian once followed Pine Creek into rugged, beautiful 
highlands. The very names of the parks, “Cantwell 
Cliffs,” “Rock House,” “Crane Hollow,” “Conkle Hol- 
low,” “Old Man’s Cave” and “Cedar Falls,” indicate the 
part they played in the 
life of these early inhabitants 
of the region. Here the In- 
dians found refuge from 
their enemies, and a safe re- 
treat from the storms. In the 
caves they found ready- 
made holes in the rocks 
where their squaws could 
grind the maize, salt was 
nearby for their food, and 
even silver and lead for their 
ornaments are said to have 
been found. 

Here those great Indian 
chiefs, Logan, the Mingo 
and Cornstalk, the Shawnee 
ruled until driven out by 
the English in 1774. Nature trails, rocky cliffs, amazing 
formations in stone, giant trees, scenic heights and silver 
waterfalls are all here to lure you to rest and relaxation. 
As you roam over these old trails, clambering up their 
rocky paths, and venture into one of the caves, perhaps, 
if you are real quiet you may see—well, who knows but 
that the spirit of some squaw may not yet be there pre- 
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paring her daily ration of corn, or some brave Redskin 
patiently sharpening his tomahawk to repel the pale- 
faces. Who knows? 

This district is charming the whole year ‘round. 
Beeches, maples, pine, wild cherry, oaks, butternuts, 
hickory and walnut trees cover the hillsides and hol- 
lows. Pretty creeks and waterfalls lend their rippling 

music to the ear while the 
on GAS hardier visitor in very early 
agi es spring will find much to 
reward his efforts. Dainty 
little wind flowers, the 
aii, . trailing arbutus which 
f pushes its lovely self up 
through patches of melt- 
ing snow, and many other 
wild flowers abound. Even 
the rare “Indian pipe” or 
< | . “ghost plant” is found here. 
ae eee te NG Peers Three branches of Salt 
Creek cut through steep 
canyon walls 150 to 200 feet high. The course of Queer 
Creek marked the trail of Indians enroute from the 
Hocking Valley to their wigwams on the Scioto. Ash 
Cave, Cedar Falls and Old Man’s Cave are located on 
branches of Queer Creek. 
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ASH CAVE 


is reached by the road up the East Fork of Queer 
Creek from South Bloomingviulle, and 1s a large circular 
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grotto formed by an overhanging cliff perhaps a hun- 
dred feet high and from six to seven hundred feet in 
extent. A waterfall pouring from the top into a pool 
below adds to its charm. Camp- 
fires of Indians and hunters who 
had found shelter for many 
years at the base of the cliff 
resulted in a huge pile of gray 
wood ashes. Some curious chaps 
dug into these ashes some time 
ago and unearthed a human 
skeleton in a sitting position and 
with it were a number of arrow 
shafts. Thus it was that Ash 
Cave got its name. The whole 
place is an ideal setting for elves, hobgoblins, fairies 
and gnomes. 


AT THE BOTTOM OF ASH CAVE 


ROCK HOUSE 


The Rock House is a good name for another delight- 
ful retreat. It is an immense cathedral-like cavern of 
unusual formation and color. Large openings at either 
end and at the sides remind one of Gothic doors and 
windows while columns of stone supporting the roof 
help the illusion of a cathedral. 


OLD MAN’S CAVE 


has about everything you could expect in the romance 
of caves. Here you climb ladders, cross bridges, and 
drop into weird nooks and shadowy crannies, go into 
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ecstasies at the ferns and moss, admire the pretty creek 
and waterfalls, and shout to hear the echo. Old Man’s 
Cave is a swell place for quietude. Your mind wanders 
and you get an eerie feeling in the semi-darkness and 
you sort of wish you were home in bed with the covers 
over your head. 

The Hocking series of State Parks offers the best in 
natural beauty in Ohio and one could well spend a week 
here with profit. 


BURNING SINCE 1884 


You've heard of the great Chicago fire and the San 
Francisco fire and look on them as hot stuff as fires go. 
But Ohio boasts (or can one boast of such a thing?) 
about a fire that started in 
1884 during a strike of mine 
workers, and all the king’s 
horses and all the king’s men, 
of many fire departments 
since then, have not been able 
to do a thing about it. It’s in 
a coal mine at New Straits- 
ville, ten miles east of Logan 
and has been burning steadily 
all these years, destroying 
$50,000,000 worth of coal. 
Farmers living over this un- 
derground inferno have many 
interesting experiences as a result of it. One man drops 
a bucket down his well when he wants steaming hot 
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SURE, ITS ALREADY 
BAKED — RIGHT IN 
THE GROUND 


water; another is said to have dug up his potatoes already 
baked! ‘They never think of going to Florida, for winter 
is unknown, as no ice or snow ever sticks to this locality. 

Leaving Logan, you go south on highway 75 to Mc- 
Arthur and there on U.S. 50 west to 


CHILLICOTHE 


The city was established in 1796 and in November 
1802 was made the first capital of the state. This is the 
center of the ancient moundbuulders’ efforts, nearly 500 
mounds being located with- 
in Ross County alone. 
Mound City comprises a 
group of 22 conical mounds. 
Here also is Mt. Logan, 
1260 feet above sea level 
and the rising sun behind it 
suggested the design of the 
ereat seal of Ohio. Visit the 
Cross Keys Tavern, corner 
Arch and High Streets in 
Chillicothe. It is a famous 
old tavern and was the stop- 
ping place a century ago 
for stage coaches. 

Nearby is the site of Camp 
Charlotte where Lord Dunmore and his army camped 
away back in pre-Revolutionary War days. 

West on U.S. 50 near Bainbridge is the famous Seip 
Mound, one of the earliest to be explored. Hereabouts 
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is very pretty country and at the junction of Paint 
Creek and Rocky Fork are the Seven Caves. If you 
are filled with the caveman’s instinct, by all means visit 
them. 

Showing how an idea may develop and spread, you 
can see where, at Hillsboro, on December 23, 1873, the 
Women’s Temperance Crusade came into being and 
began its war on ole John Barleycorn, and you now find 
W. C. 'T. U. Chapters dotted all over the U.S. A. 

Driving west on U.S. 50, you traverse a beautiful 
hilly section passing the villages of Owensville and Mil- 
ford; the latter a very old town on the banks of the 
Little Miami River. You then reach Terrace Park and a 
little farther on the “model town” of Mariemont, an 
eastern suburb of — 


CINCINNATI 
—the Queen City of the West, and Ohio’s second 


city in importance. Situated upon its seven hills, in the 
southwest corner of the state, it was founded in 1788 as 
Losantiville by pioneers who descended the Ohio on 
log rafts. The settlement soon established itself as the 
center of activity and starting point of early campaigns 
against the Indians. Fort Washington was built in 1790. 
Dickens visited Cincinnati in April 1842 and wrote of 
its beauty and charm, while Longfellow’s praise was 
penned in his lines “the queen of the West in her gar- 
lands dressed, on the banks of the beautiful river.” Five 
bridges cross the Ohio to serve the city and one of them 
is the oldest suspension bridge in the U. S., built in 1866. 
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This city, of nearly half a million population, has a 
great tradition as the home of art, music and culture, 
and is famed for her May Music Festivals and Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Rookwood pottery, known the world 

“over, is made here. The University of Cincinnati, with 
an enrollment of more than 11,000 students, originated 
the idea of co-op education and its School of Engineer- 
ing and Medical Research is known everywhere. The 
Art Academy and Museum, Music Hall, the College of 
Music, the Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts, the Con- 
servatory of Music, May Festival Chorus, Orpheus 
Club, and other cultural institutions are recognized as 
outstanding in the U. S., while the successful Summer 
Opera brings stars from the Metropolitan in New York. 
The Taft colonial home houses one of the four greatest 
collections of old masters in the United States. Barnard’s 
statue of Lincoln, in the neighborhood, is a gift of the 
late Mr. and Mrs. Charles P. Taft. Cincinnati is the 
birthplace of President William Howard Taft, while in 
the suburban town of Cleves, President Benjamin Har- 
rison was born and his grandfather, President William 
Henry Harrison, made his home. 

Cincinnati has a great diversity of manufacturing 
industries. The new Union Station is an outstanding 
example of modern beauty in railway construction. 
Then, too, Cincinnati is perhaps the only U. 5. city 
owning a railroad, the Southern System, stretching 335 
miles to Chattanooga. A municipal airport of 958 acres 
shows her air-mindedness. And speaking of transporta- 
tion, a number of boulevards have been built lately, the 
newest being the Columbia Parkway, a riverside drive 
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that winds along the hills, affording a magnificent view 
of the tawny Ohio. Crosley radio station, WLW, the 
world’s most powerful broadcasting unit, is located in 
this city. 

The old “Red Stockings” Baseball Club was the first 
professional team in the U. S. and so the city can lay 
claim to being the cradle of professional baseball. Ivory 
soap started to float here and the Proctor and Gamble 
Company is the largest soap factory under one roof in 
the world. Far-famed Gruen watches are also made 
here and Cincinnati is one of the largest producers of 
machine tools and laundry equipment, and leads the 
world in production of playing cards, radios, hardwood 
lumber, shoes, clothing and engineering specialties and 
is the largest coal market in the world. 

The Tyler-Davidson fountain, marking the center of 
the downtown district, is a gem. Eden Park, Ault Park, 
Alms Park, Burnet Woods, Mt. Airy Forest, Sharon - 
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Woods and many smaller plots make up its park system 
while the big steamer “Island Queen” gives a pictur- 
esque touch with its river trips to Coney Island, an 
amusement resort, on the Ohio River. bis Zoo’s collec- 
tion of animals, in their new “open air” enclosures is 
noteworthy. A tour of the beautiful suburbs would take 
a whole day but be well worth the time spent. Spring 
Grove Cemetery, beyond doubt, compares with any 
other for real beauty in the U. S. 

Some summer evening, if you're tired of travel and 
sightseeing and are seeking diversion, park the old bus 
down on the river bank at Cincinnati, and have a 
hilarious night on— 


BRYANT’S SHOW BOAT 


There are mighty few of ’em left, but this is perhaps 
the best and they give a pippin of a show. It is river 
romance handed down from the past. The Bryant family 
have had a showboat for 
nearly a century and you'll 
see the same kind of melo- 
drama your granddad either 
howled or wept over. One 
week they'll put on “Hamlet” 
with all the trimmings and 
the next “Nellie, the Beauti- ‘jr @&—4 
ful Cloak Model.” You'll hiss ,2)| Sy. 2ecagan7 
the villain and cheer the hero Asp eet 
and help prompt some ham ——— 
actor when he forgets his 


lines, or buy photos of Little Eva after she has “died” as 
she passes down the aisle when the curtain has fallen 
between acts in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” And don’t be 
surprised in the midst of a touching scene if the actor 
stops the show to inquire of the audience, “How’re we 
doin’?”’—and then you tell ’em! Boy, you really have 
something coming! 

Speaking of things theatrical, Cincinnati has given 
something to the movies. Remember Theda Bara, the 
original “vamp” in the days of the silent motion pic- 
tures? She came into the world as Theodosia Goodman, 
her real name, in Avondale, a suburb of Cincinnati. 
Another famous movie actress of the same period was 
Genevieve Clark, who is also a native Cincinnatian. Not 
to be outdone by the fair sex, Cincy hereby presents a 
top-notch present-day movie star in the person of 
Tyrone Power. ‘Tyrone was not only born in Cincin- 
nati, but went to school here and clerked in a drug store 
and mixed up many a soda water. And his old job is 
still waiting for him if ever he comes back to claim it. 


PREHISTORIC MONSTERS 


You don’t have to go to Siberia or Tibet or even 
Montana to find remains of prehistoric monsters. We 
have’m right here in Ohio. In fact, they’re so common 
within the eastern city limits of Cincinnati the natives 
think nothing of going out to one of the numerous 
gravel pits and digging up a mastodon’s tusk. There’s a 
chap named Fred Cornuelle who gets peeved at the 
number he encounters in his pit at times. He says that 
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sometimes he doesn’t know 
whether he’s running a 
gravel pit or a bone yard. 
So if you'd like to get a cute 
little skeleton of a masto- 
don, about the size of two 3 yy, 
elephants, just drop a line A Be GY I 
to Fred. Ef Wa] 3 
Have you ever said, ~ 
“Guess I won't gotochurch — rrequentiy founD Witt 
today, I'll take a drive out — en 
in the country instead,” or, “I feel a game of golf in me 
this morning, so [ll wait till next Sunday to go to 
Church.”” Many and varied are our excuses for non- 
church attendance, but not so with our forefathers. One 
of the first things the early settlers did at East Columbia 
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was to build a Church. On a little knoll of ground, close 
by the present municipal airport of Cincinnati, Ben- 
jamin Stites and his companions erected the Columbia 
Baptist Church in 1790. This was the first church build- 
ing in the Northwest Territory and it stood until 1835. 
In the center of the small Pioneer Cemetery where many 
of Cincinnati’s first settlers have their last resting place, 
a tall granite shaft marks the location of this first church. 


NORTH BEND 


One of the river suburbs of Cincinnati on the west is 
the village of North Bend. Here on August 20, 1833, 
Benjamin Harrison, 23rd President of the United States 
was born. He graduated from Miami University, class 
of 1852, and was a lawyer and judge in Cincinnati. At 
the age of 21 he moved to Indianapolis and was U. S. 
Senator from Indiana in 1881. He was elected President 
in 1888 and died in Indianapolis, March 12, 1901. His 
grandfather, William Henry Harrison (1773-1841), was 
the ninth President of the United States and although 
born in Virginia he was a resident of North Bend. He 
lies in an imposing tomb on a hill overlooking the Ohio 
River near his old home. 


COLLEGE HILL 


Another suburb of Cincinnati on the north is College 
Hill, on the way to Hamilton. Here is located Clover- 
nook, now a home for the blind. In this fine old home, 
years ago, the famous sisters, Alice and Phoebe Carey 
lived and wrote the poems that brought them fame. 
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The old brick home of Harriet Beecher Stowe, who 
wrote “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” still stands at the corner 
of Gilbert Avenue and Beecher Avenue, Walnut Hills, 
in Cincinnati. 

Now let’s leave Cincinnati and drive up along the 
river on U.S. §2. 

The river forms the southern boundary of the state 
and is navigable its entire length of one thousand miles 
from Pittsburg to Cairo. A system of locks and dams 
insures a minimum depth of nine feet. The Ohio was 
discovered by La Salle in 1667 and he called it “La Belle 
Riviere.” Winding between its lovely hills, one soon 
realizes why the Indians named it “Ohio,” meaning 
beautiful. By all means have 
the camera and dictionary 
along, the one for pictures of 
romantic steam boats and 
river craft, and the other for 
new words to describe its 
charm. 


U. S. GRANT 


The first town after leav- 
ing Cincinnati is New Rich- 
mond, hard hit by the record — twews mone 
flood of January 1937. Then 
4 miles east is Point Pleasant, birthplace of General U. S. 
Grant, with the cabin still standing in which he was 
born in 1822. A fine memorial bridge crosses the creek 
where the general caught chubs and catfish, quite some 
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time before he became President. In the valley along the 
creek farmers to this day plow up arrowheads and 
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other. artifacts which seems 
to verify the claim that this 
was the scene of a vast field 
of battle between warring 
Indian tribes in the days of 
long ago. 


HIGGINSPORT 


Following the Ohio River 
through Moscow and Nev- 
ille you arrive at Higgins- 
port. Many of the romantic 
recollections of our younger 


days center around a pole and line, can of bait, a clear 
stream of sparkling water tumbling over rocks with 
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OLD TIME COVERED TRIDGES ARE 


STILL TO BE FOUND 


now and then a deep pool under a covered bridge. 
These artistic old wooden bridges are rapidly disappear- 
ing. However, the motorist in Ohio can still find an 
occasional example of this charming bit of rural archi- 
tecture. On White Oak Creek, highway No. 221 crosses 
two of them between Higginsport and Georgetown, 
but it is only a matter of time when they, too, will dis- 
appear before the march of modern road building. 
There are many more such bridges in Ohio. 


RIPLEY 


is the next town east on the Ohio River and is the 
scene of Eliza’s famed trip across the ice. On the top of 
a hill may still be seen the old Rankin home, one of the 
chief “underground railroad” stations where escaping 
slaves from the south were given refuge in the days 


before the Civil War. 


SERPENT MOUND 


Manchester, another old river town, founded in 1792, 
is a good point for a side trip by the way of West Union 
and Peebles to Serpent Mound un highway No. 73 in 
Adams County. Made nobody knows when, by the 
Mound Builders, it represents a huge snake, 1254 feet 
long, writhing on the ground with distended jaws and 
an egg in its mouth. From the time the first Indian saw 
it until the present day the curious have been watching 
and waiting, but so far the egg hasn’t gone down. It was 
probably built for religious or ceremonial purposes. 
Tradition says that Adams County was the site of the 
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Garden of Eden, there- 
fore called “Adam’s” 
and that the Serpent 
Mound represents the 
first sinful snake offer- 
ing the apple to Mother 
Eve. 


ROOSEVELT GAME PRESERVE 


If you have a desire to see native animals “in the 
rough” drive to Roosevelt game preserve, which consists 
of 23,000 acres and 
is located on route 
125 near Friendship. 
Deer, bear, coons, 
foxes, wild turkeys, 
quail, all may be 
found running 
around loose in the 
aes oeecerean forest primeval. But 
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don’t try to pet or neck with the bears. A friend of 
mine tried it. He thought it would eat peanuts out of 
his hand, but this particular bear wasn’t exactly a vege- 
tarian and wanted meat along with the peanuts. 


TREMPER MOUND 


A few miles east is Portsmouth, and nearby is the 
famous Tremper Mound, another heap of earth built by 
the WPA workers of that day. These mound builders 
must have been fond of hills, to build so many more little 
ones after Mother Nature had been so lavish with big 
ones. Scientists have dug into these mounds and un- 
earthed bones, pottery, beads, stone hatchets and arrow- 
heads, but no written records have yet been found that 
throw light on just who these mound builders were or 
when they lived. 


PORTSMOUTH 


on route 52, is a city rich in romance and adventure 
in the great epic of steel. The ore passes through a series 
of stages, in flaming furnaces that night and day light 
up the surrounding country. The finished product, 
coke, pig iron, ingots, billets and slabs, sheet bars, steel 
in every conceivable state and size, nails, railroad spikes, 
fencing, rivets, all these and many more are made at 
Portsmouth. Hundreds of thousands of tons of these 
products are manufactured in the 200 acres of Ports- 
mouth mills. It is estimated that 20,000 people owe their 
livelihood to the steel industry. Six million dollars a year 
goes into the pockets of the Portsmouth steel workers. 
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The Scioto River ends its course at Portsmouth, and 
many beautiful residences have been built both on the 
shores of the Ohio and the Scioto. The 30,o00-acre 
Shawnee State Forest adds its beauty and contributes 
much toward making this a place of great scenic charm. 
Portsmouth has a city manager form of government, 
and seventy-two per cent of the population own their 
own homes. Beside the great steel industries, many other 
articles of national prominence are manufactured here, 
including well-known makes of shoes, brick, stoves, 
boxes, wooden heels and one of the largest manufac- 
turers of shoe laces in the country. If you are looking 
for that proverbial shoestring on which to begin a new 
business, they’ll be glad to give you one. The city was 
founded in 1799 and from the start has been a manu- 
facturing center. With a population of 500 in 1820 it 
has continued to grow until at this time there is an 
estimated population of about 55,000. 

Leaving Portsmouth and still following the river past 
acres and acres of rich bottom land of waving corn and 
tobacco you come to Hanging Rock, four miles below 
Ironton. It 1s so 
named from a pro- 
jecting cliff of sand- 
stone 4oo feet high. 


T KNOW —- BUT 


IRONTON 

is a thriving river 
town with a number of blast furnaces which are most 
interesting. It has the distinction of being the southern 
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terminal of an entire railroad owned outright by one 
man, known as the Detroit, Toledo and Ironton R. R. 
Henry Ford built and owns it to carry coal and iron ore 
and other heavy freight from Ironton through Toledo 
to Detroit. It is said there are no grade crossings and it 
has the last word in railway equipment. Think of own- 
ing a private railroad of your own! 

Lovers of apples and especially the tasty “Rome 
Beauty” will be interested to see the memorial to the 
Rome Beauty at Procterville, 17 miles east of Ironton. 
It was here that this famous apple was developed. The 
highway along the river is now called Ohio 7, as U.S. 
g2 crossed the river into Huntington, West Virginia. 

Eight miles below Gallipolis is a remarkable engineer- 
ing development on the Ohio River, the largest roller 
type dam in the world. Here the water flows under 
instead of over the dam. 


WONDER IF 
THERE'LL EVER. 


BE A TATSLET 


GALLIPOLIS 


which the late news- f 
paper columnist O. O. Mc- ie LS ie 
Intyre made famous in his fi *, ABS n 
column “New York Day } 
by Day.” He spent his hy 
boyhood inthissmalltown Yo | 
and here may be seen the 1 fe ie 
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restored by him as a haven 
for his years of retirement. However, fate willed other- 
wise and he never lived to see it as he had planned. 
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Instead he returned to lie in state within its walls, and 
throngs paid their last respects to their famous fellow 
townsman. Gallipolis also has a fine example of colonial 
tavern, called “Our House.” It has been restored and 

now appears as it was at the time 


WE LEARN EVERYTHING when Lafayette was entertained 
AT GOOD OLD RIO GRANDE . ; 

there in 1825. It is not operated as 

S. 1 a hotel today, but visitors are wel- 


come. 

About tomules from Gallipolis on 
highway 11 is Rio Grande College. 
Founded in 1876 by Nehemiah and 
Permelia Atwood it has achieved 
great success in educating boys and 
girls from the hill country where material wealth is not 
great and where life is a real struggle. 


POMEROY 


the only town in the U. S. that does not have a cross 
street! ‘Ihe reason for this is that it is built along the 
river with large cliffs forming the background of the 
village. Some jokingly say that it is five miles long and 
as far back as you can see, knowing that the cliffs 
obstruct the view. The scenery in this neighborhood is 
superb, with the great Pomeroy bend of the Ohio River 
as the chief feature. Pomeroy is known as the largest 
salt producing center in Ohio, having two large salt 
mines within the limits of the city and five other mines 
near by. If one tires of digging salt he can walk a few 
blocks and begin on coal, for there are several coal mines 
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in and around Pomeroy. 
Thus you can go in for 
white or black, as it were. 

Leaving Pomeroy and 
proceeding along the river 
you soon reach the town 
of Little Hocking, birth- 
place of a certain cartoon- 
ist. The Village fathers 
haven’t seen fit to erect 
any bronze markers or 
statues to glorify this event 
as yet, but— 


IN BLACK 
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WW A WAY, THE POMEROY MINER IS AN ARTIST 


BLENNERHASSET ISLAND 


Between Little Hocking and the river town of Belpre 
is historic Blennerhasset Island which was once owned 
by George Washington and stretches for three and one 
half miles midstream in the Ohio. Looking at this quiet, 
peaceful isle one would scarcely believe the fantastic 
dream of empire which Aaron Burr wove over the 
credulous Blennerhasset upon this very spot. In the year 
1798, wealthy young Harman Blennerhasset and his 
charming bride, both socially prominent in Great 
Britain and of unusual accomplishments, had left their 
native land for the romance of a new world. On the 
eastern end of the island, in 1800, he built a magnificent 
mansion and lived the life of an English country gentle- 
man, entertaining in luxurious fashion. Their home was 
the center of all social activities of that day. Everything 
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was quiet, delightful and lovely until April 1805, when 
Aaron Burr butted into the peaceful picture. Surely 
Burr turned the dream place into a burr patch, and how! 
Burr had been Vice-President of the United States with 
President IThomas Jefferson and had been aide to Gen- 
eral Washington, and was also a U. S. Senator, but still 
he was somewhat of an outcast, as a result of his duel 
with Alexander Hamilton which cost the brilliant Ham- 
ilton his life. Politically and financially bankrupt, Burr 
entered Blennerhasset’s island 
paradise. There he evolved an 
amazing scheme of organizing an 
army of malcontents, descend- 
ing the Ohio to the Mississippi 
and to the then frontier post of 
Louisiana, invading Mexico and 
driving out the Spanish rulers. 

Blennerhasset was to furnish 
the means, and as a reward, re- 
turn to England as first Minister 
to the Court of St. James. A 
“navy” of fifteen flat bottomed 
boats, capable of bearing 500 men and provisions, was 
built in the Muskingum River at Marietta and poor, mis- 
guided Blennerhasset paid the bills. Knowledge of these 
proceedings came to the ears of President Jefferson, 
who contacted Governor Tiffin. The Governor mobil- 
ized the Ohio militia, seized the “‘fleet,” Blennerhasset’s 
bubble “busted” and he fled. Drunken soldiers ransacked 
the home, during which procedure Mrs. Blennerhasset 
arrived and later with a few personal effects and her 
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two small boys, the heart-broken mother was forced to 
depart down the ice-filled river on a bleak December 
day. Near Natchez, on the Mississippi, Burr and Blen- 
nerhasset were arrested and dismissed. Again arrested 
they were taken to a Richmond prison. An eight months 
trial ended in their acquittal. The final scene of the 
tragedy was in Baltimore where Burr tauntingly told 
Blennerhasset what a fool and dupe he had been. Blen- 
nerhasset, now a ruined man, returned to find that 
floods had ravaged his once beautiful home and that 
even the land was no longer his. The ruined house was 
never again occupied and in 1811 it was accidentally 
burned to the ground. Blennerhasset died in poverty in 
1821 and his wife followed eleven years later. 


¥—-F-FLY 

Leaving Blennerhasset and proceeding on highway 
No.7 you reach Reno—yep, 
we have a Reno in Ohio, but 
not many divorces there. Then 
through Newport, although 
we'll admit not quite as “Ritzy”’ 
as the other Newport. Along 
the road a hitch hiker stopped 
us and asked, “Are you going to 
Fly?” “We hadn’t been figuring 
on it,” we answered as we won- 
deringly passed him by. Then 
we knew what he meant when 
we arrived at the village of Fly, 


HERE'S A STORY IN 


—Of all the names for a town, Fly,—yessir, that’s the 
name—whether to shoo fly or swat the fly—but what a 
swell place to manufacture fly screens, for instance 
“The John Smith Co., Fly Screens, Fly, Ohio”—or 
perhaps, an ideal town for an aviation company.—“F ly 
Aviation Co.” would sound good for an up-and-coming 
airplane factory. But one could go on along this line 
until someone got out the Flit,—so we spotted the Fly 
Cop and just had to flee Fly and buzz along on our way 
through Powhatan Point, Martins Ferry and Brilliant 
to Steubenville, a fine city of 40,000. 


STEUBENVILLE 


In the Steubenville district are many furnaces and 
kilns. This is the center of clay 


| 4,{de ee weve products, steel, tile and pottery. 
ated la Some of the finest china that graces 
— the family table is made in this area. 
f Here, also, is the birthplace of 
wy Edwin M. Stanton, December 
4 == 19, 1815, Secretary of War in 
Pucidtil ia | AL sl i Lincoln’s cabinet. Fort Steuben 
was built of logs in 1789 and 

= gave the city its start back in 
the days when Indians made 
their pipes from clay obtained in the nearby hills. 
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EAST LIVERPOOL AND POTTERY 


Following the Obio River north on State Route 7 for 
20 miles nearly to the Pennsylvania state line you will 
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find tucked away in the extreme southeast corner of the 
state in what is known as one of the most scenic sections 
of the Ohio valley, the city of East Liverpool. State 
routes 170, 7 and 39, and U.S. 30 lead you to this city, 
which is called the pottery center of America. When 
you see the various potteries and kilns at work you can 
well believe it. They make anything from the tiniest 
doll dishes to the largest pots and urns. Ihe Chamber 
of Commerce will arrange tours through the potteries. 

A most interesting museum owned by the East Liver- 
pool Historical Society is to be found on the second 
floor of the Carnegie Public Library. Four theaters for 
an evening’s entertainment, and the Travelers Hotel in 
which to spend the night will help to wind up a worth- 
while day here. 

If you want to picnic, Thompson Park, located in the 
northern section of the city, is a good place to go, or if 
you wish a game of golf, the Highland Country Club, 
two and a half miles northwest of town on State Route 
267 will take care of you. For one dollar you can play 
all day. 

For pretty drives out of East Liverpool try State 
Route 170 to Negley, or State Route 7 to Wellsville or 
' State Route 39 leading from East Liverpool proper to 
the East End section. 


U. S. 40 


U. S. 40 runs east and west and cuts Ohio in half. 
Today it is one of the heaviest traveled roads in the 
U. S. and follows the old National Trail over which 
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emigrants journeyed west in their covered wagons from 
1812 to 1850. Now it is filled with tourists, trucks, 
trailers, travelers, and hitch hikers. What would the 


“a 
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UNDRED YEARS AGO 


pioneer and Indian say if they could return and see the 
results of what they started? 


THREE-WAY BRIDGE 


Proceeding west on U. S. go at Zanesville you can 
cross or back up or turn right or whatever it is you do 
on the only “Y” bridge in the world. I’ve driven along 
in many places and have seen the sign “one-way bridge.” 
But here is one on which you can go three ways! When 
they built it perhaps the contractor had too much 
material left over and so added the extra spur for good 
measure. Zanesville is the birthplace of Zane Grey, 
novelist, who has written so many popular books of the 
west and stories of game fishing. Howard Chandler 
Christy, artist, and Cass Gilbert, famed architect, also 
were born here. If you’d like to have tea at a real old- 
time tavern, stop at the Headley Inn, 5 miles west on 
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You'RE WRONG, SON, 
HE WAS BORN 
RIGHT HERE IN 
ZANESVILLE 


TO WRITE BOOKS 


U.S. 4o. It was built in 1802 
and originally operated as a 
stopping place for stage 
coaches on the old National 
Trail. 


S-BRIDGE 


When Hendrysburg, 
about 45 miles east on U.S. 
40, heard of the “Y”’ bridge 
they became jealous, tried to go them one better and 
erected an “S” bridge. So these folks could well put up 
a sign reading “S curve ahead.” And those New York 
and San Francisco bridge builders 
thought they did something—Shucks! 


WHITE MASSACRE 


North on U.S. 36 is 
Gnadenhutten. In 1772 it 
was a Moravian Mission 
settlement of Indians who 
had adopted Christianity 
and trusted the Whites. 
However, some misguided 
white Frontier Militia, lead 
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dians in 1782 and massacred 96 of them. A monument 
marks the spot of this foul blot on American history. 
Later in the same year, the Indians captured Colonel 
Crawford near Findlay, and burned him at the stake as 
a penalty for the massacre of these Christian Indians. 


NEW PHILADELPHIA OR 
DAMS, DAMS, DAMS 


New Philadelphia is another interesting spot with 
Schoenbrunn Memorial Park as its feature. This town 
has been recon- 
structed as it was in 
the days of 1772 and 
the quaint buildings 
are a picturesque 
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With New Phila- 
delphia as the hub of a wheel, you can drive out on any 
of the spokes and come to a dam of some sort, for in 
this valley fourteen have been built recently, $43,000,000 
having been spent as a flood control 
project in the Muskingum Water- 
shed Conservancy district. Eleven 
artificial lakes will soon be formed 
back of the dams. In building the 
Mohawk Dam in the Walhonding 
River near Coshocton, the claim is 
made that more earth was moved 
than at the Culebra Cut in the Pan- 
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ama Canal. I don’t know. 
Visit both places and figure 
it out for yourself. And 
while damming around, have 
a look at Dover Dam on the 
‘Tuscarawas and also the 
new Wills Creek dam. 

Iwo miles south of New 
Philadelphia on Route 16 is 
Goshen Cemetery, very 
small, and enclosed by a 
stone wall, with the grave 
of David Zeisberger, Moravian missionary who founded 
Schoenbrunn. Also graves of Chief Killbuck and many 
other Indians, some of whom were buried in a standing 
position. 


IS IT TRUE 


NEWCOMERSTOWN 


Twenty-five miles south of New Philadelphia is New- 
comerstown, sparkling with historic stories. “Believe it 
or not’ it received its name from the Indians. Seems that 
a white woman captive was number one wife of a chief. 
When he came back one day with number two wife, 
another white woman, the trouble started. The new 
wife was called “Newcomer” and number one wife 
began planning to get rid of her. One night the tribe 
was aroused by the cries of number one wife and the 
chief was found with a tomahawk in his skull. The 
“Newcomer” was gone. She was soon captured and 
brought back. Condemned to die, they allowed her to 
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escape, then a short time 
later started after her. The 
place where they caught 
and killed her was called 
“Newcomerstown.” 

In this section of Ohio 
tourists from other localities 
will note with interest the 
sign “Berm seeded” in places 
along the roadsides where 
we are more accustomed to 
the familiar “Soft shoulders” 
“cae 

Near Boliver is Fort 
Laurens State Park, containing a military fort erected 
during the Revolutionary War. Here you can now 
picnic in peace, for the sol- 
diers and Indians are gone 
and the cannons and muskets 
have long since rusted and 
fallen apart. 


MORAVIAN CENTER 


The old Sharon Moravian 
Church, on route 16 near 
Tuscarawas, is well worth a 
visit, especially on Christmas 
Eve to see their candlelight 
service. It is said only seven - 
Moravian Churches are left = 
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in the United States, and five are in Tuscarawas County. 
This church is very picturesque with a quaint old steeple 
and is located in a most attractive setting by the road- 
side. The pastor will show you some very unusual relics 
and church furnishings of pioneer days. There are said 
to be more Moravian Christians on the foreign mission 
fields than in the home land. 


RELIGIONS AND PIGS 


Another religious colony was founded in 1817 at 
Zoar, near Dover. Here an attempt was made at pure 
Communism, everybody sharing in a common lot, and 
it lasted until 1898. But all that remains today is the 
“King’s Palace” and a number of quaint old houses with 
hand-made red tile roofs. Among other religious sects 
were the “Shakers” near Lebanon who did not believe 

in marriage. Hence, 
Tm) ge they are all “gone 
; a4 with the wind.” But 
the Shakers did one 
thing to keep their 
memory alive. It was they who 
originated the Poland China breed of 
hogs. In 1838, in Warren County, they 
crossed the Big China, Byfield and Irish 
Grazier hogs with Poland to form the new breed, the 
first pedigree of which was written in 1876. Stull an- 
other religious sect known as the Mennonites are to be 
found near Pleasant City and afford a picturesque addi- 
tion to your snap-shot album. 
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FIGHTERS ALL 


Nearby Carrollton lays claim to fame as the birth- 
place of the “fighting McCooks,” two famous Ohio 
families who gave to the Union Army during the Civil 
War five Major Generals, four Brigadier Generals, one 
Colonel, one Lieutenant, one 
naval commander, one sur- 
geon and one private, there- 
by upholding the tradition 
that the Irish love a fight. 

At New Rumley, on De- 
cember 5, 1839 was born a 
character famed in western 
history. General George A. 
Custer started life there and 
when he grew up went west 
to fight Indians. Surrounded 
on the banks of the Little 
Big Horn in Montana by 
Sitting Bull and his savage 
Sioux, he and his entire command were massacred on 
June 25, 1876. Here these brave U. S. soldiers achieved 
everlasting fame and glory by giving their lives for their 
country in “Custer’s Massacre.” 


CADIZ AND GABLE 


Ten miles south of New Rumley on U.S. 250 is the 
town of Cadiz. You may never have heard of Cadiz. 
Nevertheless, it’s a mighty important place, especially 
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to the movie fans and more so to the ladies. Now hold 
your breath, girls, and listen to this—Clark Gable was 
born in Cadiz! Yes sir, it’s a fact! So it seems that to be 
a glamour man in the movies you’ve 
got to pick out a small town. The 
next time you see Clark Gable’s 
quizzical grin and his big city ways, 
just grin a little yourself and think 
of him with the bunch down 
at the corner store back in 
dear old Cadiz. Hollywood 
recently awarded a plaque to 
Cadiz for “the proudest small 
town in America.” 


MOUND BUILDERS 


Newark, on Highway No. 16, in an agricultural com- 
munity 30 miles east of Columbus, is the center of an 
area of the old moundbuilders’ efforts. Prehistoric 
monuments left in this territory have been made the 
sites of three parks. Moundbuilders State Park has a 
great ceremonial mound in the form of a circle en- 
closing 30 acres, with an effigy of a bird, probably an 
altar, in the center; Octagon State Park with more circle 
mounds joined by parallel mounds; Flint Ridge State 
Park, eight miles southwest of Newark, marks the site 
of extensive flint quarries where moundbuilders and 
Indians secured materials for their weapons and tools. 
Nearly one thousand flint pits were found here by the 
pioneer white men and it is said to be the largest deposit 
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of flint in the U. S., and is of a very superior quality. 
Nearly 1,000 mounds have been noted and mapped in 
Licking County. Archaeologists estimate the Mound- 
builders lived in Ohio from 500 to 2000 years ago and 
it is definitely estab- 
lished that they had 
no contact with the 
white man. The 
Moundbuilder was 
the first Ohio agri- 
culturist. He grew 
corn, beans, squash 
and tobacco. He 
knew the method of making hominy. Succotash, a 
favorite food today, was inherited by us from the Indian 
who in turn got it from the Moundbuilder. 

A fine drive from Newark to Zanesville is well worth 
while. Here you will pass through a tunnel cut from 
solid rock at historic Black Hand Gorge. 


FLINT RIDGE) \V/ ¢ 
AMMUNITION | #Y _ 
COMPANY 


“1 WISH I WAS IN DIXIE” _ 


Here’s one for the book! What 
would you say if told the best 
loved song of the South was writ- 
ten by a Northerner, and a Buck- 
eye at that? You wouldn't believe 
it, would you? But it’s true! “I 
Wish I Was in Dixie” was written 
by Dan Emmet who was born in 
Mount Vernon, in 1815, and his ee eto tno 
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grave is to be seen in the local cemetery. He took to the 
stage and was an old time trouper in the minstrel shows 
which were so much in vogue in those days. The show 
was lagging and needed a peppy song to stir things up, 
so Dan got an inspiration and is said to have written 
“Dixie” in a few hours. It made an instantaneous hit. 
This was in 1859 and it has been going strong ever since. 
Mount Vernonis on the Kekosing River, 40 miles north- 
east of Columbus on highway No. 3. Old Kenyon Col- 
lege in its perfect setting at Gambier 1s only three miles 
east. Twelve miles southwest of Mount Vernon is the 
village of Centerburg, so named because it 1s the geo- 
graphical center of Obio. 


GRANVILLE 


25 miles east of Columbus on highway 16, the home 
of Denison University is distinctly a college town and 
resembles a typical New England village. Aside from 
the college, the town is famed for its beautiful Granville 
Inn and golf course. The atmosphere of the Inn is more 
like that of a private club than of a hotel, and the food 
is excellent. Denison University, a co-educational insti- 
tution of liberal arts is 
renowned for its high 
scholastic standing and 
its campus is recog- 
nized asone of the most 
beautiful in America. 

A few miles south ts 
popular Buckeye Lake 


with many summer cottages. The lake is stocked each 

year with fish shipped from the state hatcheries. Bass, 

perch, catfish and blue gills are plentiful in the numerous 

back bays and marshes, which are not disturbed by 

speed boats. Bait, tackle and boats can be secured at any 

of the boat docks and this is a fine place for a few days 
of loafing and rest. 


COLUMBUS 


at the crossroads of U.S. 40 and 
< U.S. 23, the capital of the state, and 
sy. the home of Ohio State University, 


\ where the natives rare up on their 
Nite =" hind legs and proclaim they have the 
| best football team in the “big ten.” 
Columbus is the center of red hot politics. Some of the 
boys eat and sleep with nothing else on their minds, and 
if you have a hankering for a political argument, you 
can get it dished out in any manner to your liking. 
One hundred and fifty years ago in that part of the 
Northwest Territory where the Olentangy and Scioto 
Rivers join could be found camps of the Wyandot, 
Delaware and Mingo Indians. Soon after the opening of 
the territory hardy 
pioneers began to 
push the country’s 
frontier westward, 
and one of the first 
to reach that part of 
the country where 
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Columbus is now situated was Lucas Sullivant of Vir- 
ginia, a surveyor who settled on the west bank of the 
Scioto River. Soon other, pioneering families arrived, 
and a little village sprang up, named Franklinton after 
Benjamin Franklin. On February 14, 1812 the General 
Assembly of Ohio established the seat of government 
on the east bank of the Scioto River, opposite the village 
of Franklinton, and named the new capital “Columbus” 
after the discoverer of America. In 1834 the village of 
Franklinton merged with Columbus, and the capital has 
progressed far since those early days. 

If you draw a circle around Columbus, radiating out 
500 miles in each direction, within that circle live about 
85,000,000 persons, two-thirds of the population of the 
United States. The city lies on a rolling plateau at the 
junction of the two rivers, the Scioto and Olentangy, 
and is 777 feet above sea level. It covers nearly forty 
square miles and is within eight miles of the manu- 
facturing center of the nation. 

Beside the State House of plain Doric architecture, 
Columbus has within its confines the Columbus Gallery 
of Fine Arts, Port Columbus (a model —— a Civic 
center, Municipal Parks and Zoo, 
Baseball stadium, the home of the 
Columbus Red Birds, splendid re- 
tail stores, hotels, manufacturing 
industries and beautiful suburban 
districts and homes. 

Ohio Penitentiary is conveni- 
ently located here for any who 
wish that sort of life. A number 


of other State Institutions are of interest, showing how 
Ohio cares for her unfortunates. A great railway and 
airline cross-roads, and a fine State Fair make it more 
than a state capital, Ohio State University has about 65 
buildings surrounding its campus and a stadium that can 
seat 92,000 people. Ohio State Historical Museum is also 
located on the campus. 

If you want a good dinner, try the Maramor, about 
two blocks east of the Capitol Building. This 1s “tops” 
and has become an institution in Columbus. The ladies 
will love the “atmosphere.” No tipping, and you'll avoid 
embarrassment to the waitress and yourself by abiding 
by the rule. 

Riverside Park stretches eleven miles along both sides 
of the Scioto River above 
the Griggs and O’Shaugh- 
nessy Dams. 


LANCASTER 


27 miles southeast of Co- 
lumbus, on U.S. 22. In Feb- 
ruary 1820, General William 
T. Sherman was born here. 
He lived long enough to 
march through Georgia and 
had reason to coin the phrase 
that “war is hell.” The build- 
ing in which he was born is 
still standing on east Main 


sey Padasiecs aoe NAME OF THIS Roek, 
O BE FOUND ON ‘TH 
RAGE OF ME PLEneewe He SoeTH ss Street, nor far from the 
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“Elks’ Home.” Near Lancaster in Rising Park is an in- 
teresting sandstone rock formation called Mt. Pleasant. 
One side of this is a perfect natural profile of an Indian 
Chief who seems to be looking back through the years 
toward the settlement which was once known as Tarhe, 
a village of hundreds of wigwams and teepees. Geol- 
ogists say that at one time an inland sea spread over the 
rich lands of central Ohio and from out of this vast 
expanse of water Mt. Pleasant lifted its head 250 feet as 
a solitary island. Another attractive vacation spot is 
Crystal Springs, which affords accommodation for a 
few days rest amid beautiful surroundings. Other inter- 
esting rock formations near 
Lancaster are “Jacob’s Lad- 
der,” “Christmas Rock” and 
“Rock Bridge” at the little 
town of Rockbridge. 


“THE IMMORTAL 
THREE” 


In Somerset, close at hand, 
they show you the home of 
General Philip Henry Sher- 
idan, so you can see that in 
Grant, Sherman and Sher- 
idan, Ohio turned out some 
hard-boiled babies in its day. These generals have been 
called “The Immortal Three,” and were the heroes of 
many an Ohio doughboy in the Great War. Good roads 
have made it easy to visit these shrines. 
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SPRINGFIELD 


4s miles west of Columbus on U.S. go furnishes about 
as much reading matter as any city of its size in the 
country, for Springfield is the home of the Crowell Pub- 
lishing Company, which sends annually the Woman's 
Home Companion, American Magazine, Coller’s, and 
The Country Home Magazine into millions of homes. 
If you’re a Lodge man and get 
old, they have a fine Masonic 
Home, a Knights of Pythias 
Home and an Odd Fellows 
Home all ready for you. Just 
wiggle your fingers, give the 
password and they’ll let you 
in. Springfield is also the 
home of Wittenberg College, 
one of the oldest Lutheran 
Colleges. Five miles west on 
U.S. 4o is the George Rogers 
Clark State Park. Also, the 
fine statue “Madonna of the Trail,” a memorial to the 
mothers of the covered wagon days 1s located here. 


COLLEGES 


In this vicinity are a number of important college 
towns: Wilmington College established in 1875 at Wil- 
mington; Wilberforce University, for colored, in 1856, 
near Xenia; Cedarville College at Cedarville; and An- 
tioch College in the beautiful town of Yellow Springs. 
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At Antioch, 
which President 
Arthur Morgan 
left to head the 
IVA project in 
‘Tennessee, Chas. 
Kettering and 
associates have 
been experi- 
menting for years trying to discover what makes grass 
green. Now if they can figure out how it is that a black 
cow can eat green grass, give white milk that makes 
yellow butter, they'll have something! 
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DAN‘L BOONE’S LEAP 


Arizona can boast of its Grand Canyon, but on Route 
72, four miles east of Yellow Springs, Ohio can show 
you Clifton Gorge, The headwaters of the Little Miami 
cuts through solid rock, and beginning with a waterfall, 
the stream gradually winds its way between high cliffs 
covered with ferns and flowers 
until it emerges into the sunlight 
of the open stream. A guide ina 
motorboat has thrilling tales to 
tell of the ‘“‘deer slide’ where 
the deer used to slide down for 
pe 3 a drink. Also at one point tradi- 
By ces ro tion has it that Daniel Boone, in 
z. escaping from the Indians, made 
a flying leap across the top of 
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the chasm. True or not, these tales add spice to a most 
beautiful spot. 


TECUMSEH’S STAMPING GROUND 


On U.S. highway 68 from Xenia to Yellow Springs, 
near the settlement of Oldtown, is a marker at the side 
of the road which shows where Simon Kenton, the 
frontier scout, earned his freedom by running between 
two lines of Shawnee Indians for nearly half a mile, 
while the savages whipped and beat him. A monument 
here says that “a few arrow flights away,” ‘ecumseh, 
the great Shawnee Indian Chief, was born in March 
1769. Another marker reads: “In memory of Col. 
Daniel Boone and 27 salt makers, taken prisoner at Blue 
Licks, Ky. by the Shawnees, February 7th, 1778 and 
brought to Old Chillicothe. Boone and eleven were 
adopted by the Shawnees. Ten were taken over the 
Buckskin Trail to Detroit and held for ransom. The fate 
of six is unknown.” The Old Chillicothe mentioned was 

a famous Shawnee Indian 

ees village on the site of the 

present Oldtown village and 

/ a not to be confused with the 

city of Chillicothe, sixty 
miles east. 

Five miles from the In- 
diana state line on U.S. 40 
is the village of Gettysburg, 
where you can see “foot- 
print rock,” so named be- 
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cause of the imprint of a giant human foot on top of the 
rock. Just who had a foot that size and how or when it 
got there, nobody knows. 


VAN WERT’S PEONIES 


Van Wert, on U.S. 30, is only 12 miles from the In- 
diana state line and is a beautiful town of fine homes. If 
you can time your visit here early in June, by all means 
do so. Van Wert is the center 
of the finest peony gardens 
anywhere and thousands of 
visitors come yearly to view 
these blossoms. There are 
acres and acres of them, of 
varieties you never heard of 
and the plants and blooms are 
sent all over the land. The 
city and county were named 
in honor of Isaac Van Wert, 
one of the captors of Major John Andre. The munici- 
pality owns and operates the water works and has rail- 
way and machine shops and various manufactures. 


T NEVER DREAMED Here 
WERE SUCH GORGEOUS 
PEONIES 


LIMA 


at the crossroads of U.S. 30 and U.S. 25, is situated 
in a gently rolling country with a population of nearly 
43,000. The city was platted and first settled in 1831. 
Oil was discovered in 1885, and the town claims the 
distinction of being the second city in the United States 
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to install the electric street car. The first trip was made 
by one on Independence Day 1886. 
Lima was not named for the fair Peruvian city nor 


JUuLy 4-TH 1386 — 
WAS A TRIG DAY IN LIMA 


yet for the succulent bean, but rather received its cog- 
nomen by a series of eliminations, several slips of paper 
bearing names having been put in a hat, and drawn out, 
one by one, the final slip containing the name “Lima.” 

Allen County, of which Lima is the county seat, has 
approximately 125 industrial plants manufacturing up- 
wards of 1,000 different products. Locomotives, power 
shovels, electric motors, trucks, bus and hearse bodies, 
Diesel engines, neon and electric signs, ornamental metal 
parts, women’s garments, all these and many others are 
made in the city or nearby territory. 

Lima is surrounded by rich farming country, and 
corn, wheat, oats, clover, rye, beans, orchard and dairy 
products, potatoes, green produce and poultry are raised 
extensively, and shipped by truck and rail to surround- 
ing cities and to the east. 

The State Hospital for the Criminal Insane is located 
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three miles from the city limits, and the Tuberculosis 
Sanitarium is also on the outskirts of Lima. 


MANSFIELD 


on crossroads U.S. 30 and U.S. 42 is 70 miles south- 
west of Cleveland and 60 miles north of Columbus, and 
has a population of 40,000. It is an up-and-coming 
American city. In 1808 Jared Mansfield surveyed the 
village and did such a good job they named the city for 
him. Many fine buildings, churches, schools, homes and 
industrial plants make it a mighty attractive place to 
live. In South Park is to be seen what is becoming very 
rare in this day and age. It is an original large log block- 
house that was built during the War of 1812, and still 
in a fine state of preservation, and the best part of it is 
that you can enter and get a fine idea of how our fore- 
fathers defended their homes in those days. 


JOHNNY APPLESEED 


In Middle Park is erected a monument to Johnny 
Appleseed. When early settlers began to arrive in Ohio, 
especially in the central and eastern section of the state 
they found numerous apple trees already planted and 
bearing fruit. Where they came from was at first a 
mystery until it was learned that “Johnny Appleseed” 
had passed that way some years before. Johnny was a 
character of the pioneer period. His real name was 
Jonathan Chapman, and he was a native of Massa- 
chusetts. He came down the Ohio in 1806 in a queer- 
looking craft consisting of two canoes lashed together 
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and containing a cargo of appleseeds. He roamed the 
new-found country and was a friend of both Whites 
and Indians. His sole companion was his dog and he 
would stop at a farmhouse, accept only some food, de- 
cline offers of further hospitality and pass quietly on 
into the night. But always he carried with him his Bible 
and a bag slung over his shoulder, containing apple 
seeds, and wherever he went 
he would select some likely 
place and plant a few. In 
time there grew up dozens 
and dozens of apple trees. 
He appeared at a farmer’s 
home one night in 1847 in 
erin the dead of winter, very ill, 
DINO ESF (coor was taken in and lived but a 
NBS rere few hours longer. Although 
man has put up a granite 

marker to hismemory, what 
more fitting monument 
could ever behad for Johnny 
Appleseed than the sight on 
a fine spring day of some of 
his beloved apple trees in 
the full glory of their green leaves and pink blossoms! 
Mansfield is also the home of the Ohio State Re- 
formatory, said to be one of the largest penal institu- 
tions for juveniles in the country. U. S. Senator John 
Sherman made his home in Mansfield and died here in 


1900. The town is also the birthplace of Louis Brom- 
field. 
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LOUDENVILLE 


Seventeen miles southeast of Mansfield where high- 
way 3 crosses 39 1s the mighty attractive town of 
Loudenville. Situated on a pretty winding creek amid 
beautiful hills and with comfortable, clean and pros- 
perous looking homes and buildings one would like to 
tarry for a while. If interested in picturesque street 
scenes, point the camera in any direction and you'll get 
a good one. 


MILLERSBURG AND THE AMISH 


Follow highway 39 another 17 miles through a rich 
farmland district to Millersburg. In this neighborhood 
a religious sect known as “Amish” people are to be seen. 
‘The men wear beards and broad-brimmed hats and the 
women bonnets and full, long skirts. They make the 
best air-conditioned Swiss cheese you ever tasted. Their 
great herds of Holstein cattle and well-kept farms are a 
sure sign they attend strictly to the job at hand and ask 
outside help from 
nobody. They take 
pride in the fact that 
no Amish people 
were to be found 
on Government re- 
lief during the de- 
pression. It is said 
of the Amish folks 
that when a mar- 


riageable daughter has reached a certain age and no 
husband appears, the disappointed parents paint the 
front gate a bright blue. But I have never seen a blue 
gate, for the girls are too rosy cheeked and good look- 
ing, and the boys too sensible to make that necessary. 

Fifteen miles north of Millersburg you return on 
U.S. 30 to the city of Wooster, home of noted Wooster 
College and a State Agricultural experiment station. 


CANTON 


Then 30 miles east through Massillon to Canton, 
home of another Ohio President, William McKinley. 
Here he conducted his famous “front porch” campaign 
in 1896. An imposing tomb, in a beautiful setting in 

West Lawn Ceme- 
it. am tery, marks his last 
ye resting place. This 

Gh f memorial was built 
‘ Pen ee with funds raised 
OU mea A ee through the contri- 

os —— E£= bution of pennies 

by school children 
throughout the 
United States and 
from many foreign countries. It was dedicated in 1907. 
Although President McKinley spent most of his life in 
Canton, he was born at Niles, a few miles east. 

Just finished is the million dollar vocational high 
school, a gift to the boys and girls of Canton from 
H. H. Timken, head of Timken Roller Bearings, a 
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product of Canton. This school is one of the finest and 
most modern of its kind in the United States. Hoover 
vacuum cleaners, dental chairs and meat grinders, Diesel 
motors and safes, papier-mache, and other articles are 
produced here. 


RUBBER CITY 


Twenty miles north of 
Canton is Akron, the “rub- 
ber city.” It was founded in 
1825 by Gen. Simon Perkins, 
on the path over which In- 
dians carried their birchbark 
canoes for eight miles be- 
tween the north flowing 
Cuyahoga and the south 
flowing Tuscarawas Rivers. 
It became an industrial town 
where matches, cereals, 
sewer pipe, fishing tackle 
and bicycle tires were produced. The rubber industry 
began bounding or expanding, about 1910, when auto- 
mobiles came along and needed tires. Ohio’s tire busi- 
ness, largest in the world, totaled $300,000,000 in 1937. 
Now they make all kinds of gadgets of rubber and 
accordingly the city has stretched itself over most of 
Summit County. Nearly all the big balloons and blimps 
of the country are made in Akron. ‘The Goodyear Zep- 
pelin Airdock is the largest building in the world with- 
out interior supports. It could house the Washington 
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Monument and Woolworth Building, lying side by side. 
Twelve simultaneous games of football could be played 
within. The dirigibles Akron and Macon were built 
here. Twenty factories produce more than 32,000 differ- 
ent items of rubber and 125,000 tires are manufactured 
each day. About qo percent of the world’s entire supply 
of crude rubber comes to Akron. This great industry 
was started in 1869 by Dr. B. F. Goodrich. If all the 
rubber used here in one year 
were made into a big rubber 
band it would be long enough 
to reach from the earth to the 
moon and snappy enough to 
pull ’em together. 

Visitors are welcome at the 
various plants, and guides will 
show you around. At the 
Goodyear factory, 1144 E. 
Market Street, see the Balloon 
oY Roe Room and Goodyear Hall. 

Maybe they'll give you a ride 
in one of their blimps—maybe not—but it costs nothing 
to ask. The Goodrich Company, 500 South Main Street 
produces over 30,000 articles of rubber, but don’t take 
time to count ’em. Then there are the General Tire Co. 
and Firestone Tire Co. which will show you how to 
fix your tubes and tires. 

At Christmas time when Santa Claus brings lots of 
children’s books to the kiddies, you may have wondered 
where they were made. It’s ten to one they came from 


Akron. The Saalfield Publishing Co. is one of the best 
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known manufacturers of children’s books. And if you 
are a bit hungry, drop into the Quaker Oats Co. and 
they may give you a plate of cereal, for Akron is the 
home of Quaker Oats. 

But here is where dad will shine! So, girls, just turn 
him loose in the world’s largest fishing tackle factory. 
Imagine one man looking at enough tackle at one time 
to satisfy him! And the stories he will be telling when 
he finally emerges from The Enterprise Manufacturing 
Company’s plant. You won't be able to hold him for the 
rest of the trip. 


CLUSTERS OF LAKES 


A group of lakes adds to the charm of this district. 
Geauga Lake is quite deep, in fact some folks claim it 
has no bottom. But, if that’s 
true, what I'd like to know 7,%,s7,e8 G0ob RYE KNIFE— 


THEY SAY GEAUGA 
I've JUST DROPPED LAKE HAS NO 


is, what keeps the water in | my, Fomer ure) AU porrom / 
the lake? Another cluster of alll 
lakes sparkles northeast of 
Kent. Brady Lake, one of 
them is so named because an 
Indian fighter of Revolu- 
tionary days, Captain Sam- 
uel Brady, was pursued and 
wounded nearby. Taking 
refuge beneath the surface of the lake he breathed 
through a hollow reed, fooled the Indians and thus 
saved his life. 

In this district are to be seen hundreds of maple trees, 
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SUP Ae sy ear which produce a fine qual- 
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ity of maple syrup. In the 
very early spring, it is 
worth the trip to see how 
the trees are tapped and 
how the sap is boiled down 
to give us this delicacy. 
Just south of Akron are 
the Portage Lakes, so 
named because they made 
an easy water journey for 
the Indians from Lake Erie 
south to connect with the 
Ohio River. These lakes 
now afford a fine summer 
resort area with plenty of 
fishing and boating. 


CELERY SWAMP 
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and wagon became mired in cite yl : Bieri, 
the soft bog and in the excite- 
ment of getting out, a pack- 
age of celery seed was broken 
and scattered over the sur- 
rounding mulch. The seeds 
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took root and produced an unusually fine crop. Since 
that time the “celery swamp” has become a veritable 
gold mine to the owners. Radishes of a fine quality are 
also grown here. 


LISBON 


Thirty-three miles east of Canton on U. S. highway 
30 is Lisbon, a charming and interesting town. Take 
time out to rest and refresh yourself at Guilford Lake 
State Park, a most agreeable spot. During the Civil 
War the North, at least Indiana and especially Ohio, 
was thrown into a spasm of jitters by “Morgan’s Raid.” 
John H. Morgan, a Confederate General, headed a force 
of young, adventurous, 
daredevil cavalrymen 
across Ohio. He was 
finally halted by the 
Union forces and sur- 
rendered his command to 
Major George W. Rue, 
near Lisbon on July 26, 
1863. This was the far- 
thest northern point ever 
reached by any body of 
Confederate troops dur- 
ing the entire Civil War. 
Whether the McCook boys helped in the capture is not 
known but it looks suspicious. A boulder monument 
marks the spot where the big sigh of relief was heaved 
by the Home Guard of those hectic days. 
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DEFIANCE 


Leaving U.S. 30 at the eastern border of the state, we 
will now return to the northwest corner of Obtio to 
U. S. 24 to Defiance, formerly the site of the Ottawa 
Indian village of Au Glaize on the Maumee River. Here 
was born the famed Indian statesman Pontiac, who 
made history in the Northwest Territory. In 1794, 
General Mad Anthony Wayne reached this point and 
built a stockade with blockhouses at the corners which 
he called “Fort Defiance.” Here also at one time stood 
Fort La France, outpost of the French at Quebec in the 
days when the French owned 
all this territory. 

From Defiance you can fol- stag 
low the Maumee ie through SB 
Napoleon, on to Toledo, and 
the fishermen you will see along 
the way! The woods, or rather, 
the water, 1s full of them! What 
is more, they seem to be catch- 
ing plenty of black bass that 
swarm upstream from Lake 
Erie, The highways are dotted 
with roadside parks, established 
by the state, where the traveler may rest and refresh 
himself. I'welve miles from Toledo on the western bank 
of the Maumee is the Fallen Timbers state park. Here 
is erected a fine monument, marking the site of the 
Battle of Fallen Timbers, which occurred on August 20, 
1794, and marked the turning point in the defeat of the 
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IN THE WATERS OF THE MAUMEE 


Indians by General Wayne and the advent of the white 
man to power. Close by is also to be seen the remains of 
one of the locks of the old Miami and Erie Canal. 
Across the river is the high white shaft marking the site 
of old Fort Meigs, which refused to yield to British 
bombardment in 1813. 


TOLEDO 


Toledo is on Maumee Bay, at the western end of 
Lake Erie. The harbor, filled with huge ships and mas- 
sive machinery for loading and unloading them, is most 
impressive. Io see an entire 
loaded coal car lifted bodily 
into the air and have its 
contents dumped into a big 
freight steamer is a sight to 
remember. A large industrial 


center, Toledo was not in- es 
corporated until 1837, but oe mar 
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because of its strategic posi- 
tion in commerce, it has 
grown rapidly. It is the 
greatest port on the lakes 
for the trans-shipment of A FIRST SIGHT OF ONE OF THE MG LAKE FREIGHTER: 
coal, and one of the biggest 

glass manufacturing cities in the world. If you are in- 
terested in seeing how glass is made, the Libbey-Owens 
Co. invite you for a tour of its plant. Automobiles, spark 
plugs, electrical equipment, atomizers, and many other 
industrial interests, together with its shipyards, make 
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it an ideal industrial center. 
For recreation, yacht clubs, 
golf and other amusements 

abound. Lake trips 


WHO SAID LAKE 
ERIE NEVER GOT 
ROUGH ? 
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= to Put-in-Bay are 

POLIO ES popular. 

One of Toledo’s 
proudest possessions is its fine new Museum of Art, the 
building covering three acres of a beautifully land- 
scaped tract of ten acres. The galleries contain a superb 
collection of many world-famous paintings, sculpture, 
glass and pottery. It had more than 400,000 visitors in 
1037: 

Toledo has the third largest Zoological Park in the 
U.S. with the finest reptile house in America. A museum 
of natural history, aquarium, a music shell and other 
buildings make it an attractive place indeed. 

Movie fans who have followed the antics of Joe E. 
Brown on the screen will be interested to know that he 
was a native of Toledo. If you think you are gaining in 
weight, drive around to the Toledo Scale Co. where 
these famous scales are made and they’ll put you on the 
scales with their compliments. And if your engine is 
missing, it’s an easy matter to get a new spark plug, for 
the famed Champion Spark Plugs are made here. 

If the youngster with you wants to see a fine Boy 
Scout camp, drive to the De Vilbiss Boy Scout Reserva- 
tion on the outskirts of Toledo. It is the last word in a 
recreation place for boys. 

What would you think upon entering a restaurant if 
you were met at the door by a man wearing overalls 
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and a silk hat, with the greeting, “Why, hello pal, 
where’ve you been the past six months? We’ve been 
expecting you!” When seated at the table suppose a 
waiter should come to you in a dress suit with a red tie 
and tan shoes, playing a 
guitar and sing out the 
menu to you! After this 
startling introduction 
into the most unusual 
eating place in the U.S., 
you'll have a taste of 
what is to follow. The 
waiters are garbed in all 
sorts of crazy outfits. 
Sometimes the cooks 
will parade out of the 
kitchen and show you the food in course of prepara- 
tion, or the bus boy will do a jig in the middle of the 
floor to the strains from a mouth harp played by the 
cashier—well, anything is liable to happen in Bud and 
Luke’s place in Toledo. It’s known from one end of the 
country to the other as the nuttiest of nutty places to 
eat. And the amazing thing about it is that the food 1s 
good in spite of all the nonsense. 


ONIONS 


About 20 miles east of Toledo, near the towns of 
Booth, Bono and Curtice om highway 2 is another 
stretch of flat, uninteresting, black muck ground, yet it 
brings to the owners many dollars in return for their 
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investment. The crop?—onions! Oodles of ’em. It’s 

right under the air route and during the warm summer 

nights the pilots of planes are 

always assured of being on 

AAs. ull mmanrecemen the right course by the aroma 

ieee ace ey as of sweet young onions. How- 

a Wee <== ever, the farmers there simply 

te have no luck with potatoes, 

for they say the onions bring 

tears to the eyes of the potatoes and the poor things 
can’t find their way to market! 


PUT—-IN-BAY 


Thirty miles east of Toledo on the south shore of 
Lake Erie is Camp Perry, where, during the summer 
months, the Ohio National 
Guard hold forth with mili- 
tary maneuvers, much to the 
edification of the gentler sex, 
who swarm in admiration of 
the uniforms. Nearby is Port 
Clinton, where many pleasure 
cruisers and lake craft are built. 
Here you can get anything 
from an outboard motor boat 
to a deluxe cabin yacht that 
could take you around the 
world. A few miles out in Lake 
Erie is Put-in-Bay, a great sum- 
mer resort. Bring your fishing 
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tackle for the small-mouth bass and enjoy some real 
sport. [he one outstanding feature of Put-in-Bay is the 
magnificent white granite shaft erected to Commodore 
Perry. This landmark can be seen for miles, rising 325 
feet above the water and commemorates Perry’s victory 
of September 10, 1813. This battle resulted in a gentle- 
men’s agreement between Great Britain and the United 
States never to build forts nor maintain armed forces 
along the 3000 miles of boundary between the United 
States and Canada. It has been 

faithfully kept for more than mae a7 > 
a century, and the nations of se ee ‘SS is J 
Europe could well take a ip We ne - , 
lesson from it. The two big We Ng ea 
events of the year at Put- > 
in-Bay are the Inter-Lake “=, | 
Regatta in August and the ~"— i . 
grape picking in the autumn. 

Everybody works in the vineyards. It’s a sort of holiday 
season. Six wineries are on the islands, producing very 
fine wines and champagne. 

East of Put-in-Bay is Kelley’s 
| Island, location of some remark- 
ee able grooves in the rocks, caused 

ah aw by the moving ice grinding over 

#8 them during the glacial age. Also 

oy there are mysterious prehistoric 

a Yt, inscriptions carved in the rock, 

i" ’ ca perhaps the love tokens of some 

wewier's Taian ne : young couple away back in the 
stone hatchet days. 
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SUMMER RESORTS 


The Marblehead Peninsula is a long neck of land ex- 
tending diagonally out into Lake Erie. Dotting the 
fringe of the peninsula are hundreds of camp sites, sum- 
mer resorts and places of entertainment, chief of which 

‘is Lakeside, one of the largest summer Chautauqua 

Assemblies in the U. S. It has an auditorium seating 
4,000. Old Marblehead Light 
House, just east of Lakeside, 
erected by Uncle Sam in 1820, 
is an historic landmark. It ts still 
in operation and visitors are 
welcome and may climb to the 
top to enjoy the view. 

State route No. 163 takes you 
around the peninsula. The 
scenery is beautiful, especially 
in blossom time in the peach 
and apple orchards. Catawba 
Island is really a peninsula jutting off from Marblehead 
and can be reached by good roads. ‘This is another ideal 
spot for summer recreation. 


SANDUSKY 


At the entrance of Sandusky Bay lies Sandusky, a 
thriving lake city, known as the largest fresh water fish- 
ing port in the world. Over a thousand families earn 
their living by the fishing industry in this vicinity. If 
you wish a day of recreation and amusement or a dip in 
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the waters of Lake Erie, head (2%) Sexe 
your car out on the spit of land “ye 
to Cedar Point. Here is the finest 
bathing beach on Lake Erie and 
it rivals Atlantic City as a hot 
weather attraction. Bathing 
beauties, hot dogs, dancing and 
other diversions, are to be had. 
In fact, it is the nation’s inland 
Coney Island. 

If you happen to be hungry 
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and want to give yourself a real treat, drop into any one 
of the good eating places in Toledo or Sandusky and 
ask for a Lake Erie planked white fish. Florida may have 
its pompano and New Orleans its shrimp gumbo, but 
you ll smack your lips over this 

FLANKED LAKE delicacy and declare it well 


ERIE WHITEFISH— 
On Boy! 


worth the whole trip! Hanson’s 
sea food place at Sandusky 1s 
famous. 


BLUE HOLE 


When La Salle arrived in 
northern Ohio back in 1667 he heard all kinds of stories 
about a magic spring with its blue water. The Indians 
whispered in awe and spoke of witchcraft and pitched 
their wigwams near this mysterious water and per- 
formed sacred ceremonies, using it for physical ailments 
and other purposes. It is not on record whether La Salle 
availed himself of these, but he undoubtedly marvelled 
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at its beauty just as you will when you see the Blue Hole 
at Castalia, seven miles southwest of Sandusky./'This is 
the most extraordinary artesian spring in the United 
States. It is of unknown depth and unchanging tem- 
perature of 48 degrees winter and summer. It is the 
outlet of an underground river and discharges over 
5,000 gallons of cerulean blue water every minute. This 
is about seven million gallons each day, enough to 
supply a city of 75,000 population. Calcium carbonate 

and magnesia in the 


Now if THIS ° e 
a, "3 Atl ARIZONA. water causesit to give 
= 42%», \ ss a travertine coating 
: Ory 


| to any object placed 
Le VB Bis! in it. Looking down 
A 1, ay CCLRC AUTO ] in , into the spring one 1S 


eS sxom 
| | il | ii i | reminded of an enor- 
i mous morning glory, 
75 feet in diameter 
and a visible depth of 45 feet. The water is devoid of 
oxygen, and fish will not live in it until it is aerated by 
passing over water falls. Owing to artificial illumina- 
tion, the Blue Hole and adjacent Park are even more 
beautiful at night than in the day time. Here is a place 
to dream, a place where one can crystal gaze in water 
rather than glass. The spring is the source of a fine trout 
stream where you can actually see the big ones, but 
don’t try any fishing because the creek is owned by a 
wealthy sportsman’s club. 
_ An old custom here is the tossing of pennies into the 
depths of the Spring. This is said not only to bring you 
good luck but assures you a return to the Blue Hole. 
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EDISON'S BIRTHPLACE 


One of the greatest men of this day and generation 
was born in the little town of Milan, 75 miles south of 
Sandusky on route 250. Thomas Alva Edison started life 
there on February 11, 1847, in a small red brick house 
on a side street. With the exception of the front porch 
and a new roof the 
house is the same as 
in Edison’s day and 
the interior hasn’t 
been changed at all. 
It is located on the 
edge of a ravine. 
The rear yard is well 
wooded and slopes 
down to the peaceful valley of the Huron River. Edison 
spent the first seven years of his life here and in fancy 
one could see the little fellow roaming up and down the 
hill behind the house and perhaps figuring out ways and 
schemes of catching rabbits and squirrels. The house is 
not open to the public and is occupied by a relative of 
Edison. On the same street are a number of beautiful 
homes of a later period, much more pretentious and also 
very interesting, with some lovely colonial type door 
ways and knockers. A very fine church has been built 
at Milan as a memorial to Edison. But Milan couldn’t 
hold Edison very long so the family went to Huron, 
seven miles north, on the shore of Lake Erie. Here 
‘Thomas failed in school and from then on was edu- 
cated by his mother, who had been a school teacher and 
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who understood her “queer” little boy. This home 
training excited his interest in chemistry. He worked a 
truck farm and peddled vegetables, Later he was a news 
butcher on a train, and even 
carried on his experiments 
in the baggage car while on 
the job of selling magazines 
and newspapers. He grew 
into manhood, and all the 
world knows the rest of his 
story. 


“MIDGET CITY” 


The inventive spirit must 
be in the air in Milan. A 
~ man by the name of Lloyd 
ies dee Geli a er named " T, Cronk started making 

miniature houses about five 
years ago, with the result that he has built what he calls 
a “Midget City.” It has streets, churches, skyscrapers, 
banks, school houses, a river and bridges, all kinds of 
homes, and in the suburbs there are farm houses and 
barns, an airport, a grist mill and even a cemetery. You'll 


enjoy the little town yourself and the kids will go crazy 
over it. 


‘COON FARMS 


On U.S. 20, along the road near Milan are to be seen 
a lot of queer looking cages. Well, sir, you've often 
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wondered where in the world those college raccoon 
coats seen at the football games came from. The answer 
is to be found in these wire cages, for a sign in front 
reads “raccoon” farm and from the size of the plant it 
certainly looks as though it could turn out enough 
material for many coats. 

At Wakeman, turn north 
12 miles on No. 60 to 
Vermilion, on the shore 
of Lake Erie. Vermilion 
is noted for its commercial 
fisheries. 
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LAKE ERIE 


With the exception of a 
70-mile stretch west of 
Toledo, Lake Erie marks 
the northern boundary of 
the state. Sandy beaches and 
steep cliffs line its shores, 
which are dotted with sum- 
mer resorts and cottages, 
while a number of islands adiVds 
are to be seen inthe western Laxe ERIE CoasT LINE 
end of the lake. Its greatest 
breadth is 57 miles while it is 290 miles long and is the 
shallowest of the five Great Lakes. Ships that are the 
equal of the finest ocean liners ply its waters and a trip 
on one of them is a never-to-be-forgotten experience; 
and how the Great Lakes navigation companies cater to 
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the autoist! Put your car aboard and break your trip 
with an inland sea voyage, you ll surely enjoy 1t! 


LORAIN 


You’ve seen those gigantic steam shovels that remind 
you of some ancient dinosaur 


AS 


i 


with its head moving about 
and its gaping jaws reaching 
here and there biting up great 
chunks of earth and rock! 
Perhaps you’ve wondered 


= aga where they’re made. Another 

O Ae zedl (iiers zr? product of Ohio. The city of 
3 imee ror wef} Lorain, on Lake Erie, turns 
<> oS ‘em out by the dozen. So if 

7 of grsuan vision = = you have need of one to help 


with your spring plowing or 
to take along to dig up a lost golf ball, stop at Lorain on 


your way to Cleveland and 
have one sent home. Lorain 
is also the home of the great 
mills of The National Tube 
Company, The American 
Shipbuilding Company and 
other plants. 

At Amherst, near Lorain, 
may be seen the largest sand- 
stone quarries in the world. 
The Gray Canyon quarry 
there is about 200 feet deep. 
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Berea, nearer Cleveland, supplies four-fifths of the 
grindstones and whetstones used in this country. 


ELYRIA 


Elyria, five miles south of Lorain, 1s a town in a 
forest; at least, that is its appearance when viewed from 
the tops of its downtown buildings. Numbers of trees 
line the streets in all directions, huge elms, maples, buck- 
eyes and other shade trees abounding. Because of the 
wide thoroughfares, traffic congestion is at a minimum. 
The modern Community Chest idea originated here and 
spread rapidly so that nearly every city in the U.S. has 
now adopted it. The world-wide movement for better 
care of crippled children, now endorsed by Rotary 
Clubs everywhere, was given its start in Elyria. Here is 
the Gates Hospital for Crippled Children and both the 
International and Ohio Societies for Crippled Children 
operate from headquarters offices in Elyria. Oberlin 
College is but nine miles away and this institution has an 
enrollment of 1800 students. 

If you happen to be near 
Elyria in the late afternoon stop MU Ay 
there for dinner and spend the 
night. At least, stay long enough 
to see their magnificent fountain 
which bubbles its best after dark. 
It puts on a show worth coming 
miles to see. The water is illu- 
minated with all the colors of LB 
the rainbow and one never tires . qe | 

ELYRIAS GLECTRIC FOUNTAIN 
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of watching the varying hues come and go as the waters 
rise and fall. 


MEDINA-BEE CENTER 


Where highway 18 crosses U.S. 42, just 25 miles 
south of Cleveland you'll enter Medina, one of the pret- 
tiest and sweetest little towns you ever laid your eyes 
on. The central square with its shrubbery and trees is 
unusual and reminds one of the layout of the towns of 
old Mexico. Even the stores and buildings in the busi- 
ness district are distinctive in type, while the homes are 
so attractive they make you wish you lived in one of 
them. The whole place strikes one as being so bright 
and cheerful, you don’t want to leave. At the same time 
you can get stung there, and how!—really stung, by 
bees! For it seems that the principal occupation of the 
people is the bee industry. They 
have millions of ’em, and honey 
from Medina issent everywhere, 
while the finest church candles 
are made from the beeswax. 
Many of the candles are not 
moulded in the ordinary way, 
but the wax is made into thin, 
flat sheets, the wick is placed at one side, and the wax 
rolled around it to the proper size, for all the world just 
like an old-fashioned jelly roll. Visit one of the shops 
and you'll learn about a most unusual industry. 

Medina also has some of the nicest tourist homes one 
could wish for. They are regular show places, most un- 
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usual, with signs “overnight guests,” etc., out in front 
of homes you would hardly expect to enter as a paying 


guest. 


CLEVELAND 


Twenty miles north of Medina you reach the beauti- 
ful western suburbs of Cleveland, metropolis of Ohio. 


i a ce a 


Entering through Lakewood and over the gigantic high 
level bridge spanning the Cuyahoga River a vista of 
skyscrapers and impressive buildings is spread before 
you. The waters of the lake melt into the north while 
to the south and east as far as you can see are those 
monuments of metal and mortar that man has erected to 
mark his industry. If friend wife is along, turn her loose 
in the stores and shops, they’re a joy to visit, but hold 
tight to your pocketbook. 
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2,000 POUNDS A SECOND 


Twenty-four parks, fine suburbs and a good climate 
make it a grand place to live. Although an inland city, 
Cleveland’s shipping has been compared favorably with 
some of the great seaports of the world and her ship- 
yards have produced 80 percent of the giant steel 
freighters plying the Great Lakes. Cleveland is the 
greatest iron and steel port in the world, and ships and 
receives 2000 pounds of ore every second of every day! 
The city also leads the world in paints, oils and varnishes 
and is fourth in general manufacturing in America. 

Public Square and ‘Terminal Buildings form the center 
of the city and is 
the downtown 
terminus of most 
of the street car 
w= lines. It contains 
the Soldiers and 
Sailors monu- 
ment and statues 
of Moses Cleave- 
land, who founded the city in 1796, and of Tom L. 
Johnson, Mayor of Cleveland, 1901-1909. [he Mall and 
Civic Section adjoins the Public Square. Located here 
are the Federal Building and Public Library, containing 
nearly 2,000,000 books. The Board of Education Build- 
ing, the City Hall, County Court House, the Cleveland 
Stadium, Marine Theater, the steamship and govern- 
ment docks and an underground Exhibition Hall are a 
few of the many places meriting a visit. 
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TERMINAL TOWER 


Dominating the skyline of Cleveland is the Terminal 
Tower which soars to 708 feet above the street. From 
an observation level, visitors on a clear day can see for 
25 miles. Playhouse Square in the Euclid Avenue-East 


14th Street district has five 
large magnificent theaters 
with a total seating capacity 
of 15,000. 

Not so very many years 
ago there was bitter rivalry 
between the two cities of 
Cincinnati and Cleveland, 
regarding the matter of 
population. Situated as they 
were, one on the banks of 
the Ohio River and the other 
on the shores of Lake Erie, 
the war waged merrily. 
However, a great influx of 
workers into Cleveland, 
drawn there by the vast 
manufacturing industries, 


made this the metropolis of | 


the state, with a population 
of over a million. Cleveland 
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DOMINATING CLEVELAND'S SKYLINE 


is all that any thriving city of like size in the United 
States could hope to be, and offers every phase of city 
life, with attractions for both young and old alike. The 
downtown area is compact, with shops, offices and 
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stores conveniently located, while theaters, hotels and 
restaurants of every degree are close at hand to cater to 
your every want. Whatever your interests may be the 
city has something to offer, with its steel mills, river 
traffic, airport facilities, residential centers, schools, 
parks, churches, museums and country clubs. 
Cleveland contains much that adds to the cultural life 
of a people, and within its borders houses Severance 
Hall, the artistic home of the Cleveland Symphony 
Orchestra, built at a cost of $2,500,000. The Museum of 
Fine Arts and the Fine Arts Garden, the Museum of 
Natural History, the Public Library, all fill that great 
need for the better things of 
life. The University Hos- 
pital group, the Cleveland 
Clinic, Lakeside, St. Luke’s, 
Huron Road and other hos- 
pitals are ready day or night 
to take care of the physical 
welfare of the citizenry. 


LAKEFRONT 


The Lakefront Stadium, 
East Ninth Street Piers and 
the Edgewater Bathing 

Wee's He BEST wrny So eee OMe Beach are all points of in- 
terest, and play a great part 

in the recreational life of the people. Cleveland’s harbor 
and industrial lakefront teem with activities. Great 


freighters bring down ore from the north, taking back 
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coal and other cargoes, and the cool, refreshing waters 
of Lake Erie offer opportunities for swimming at sandy 
city beaches, and for fishing, boating and other forms 
of waterside sport. 

If you’re interested in bugs, fossils and objects of 
natural history, visit the museum located at 2717 Euclid 
Avenue, on the East Side. 


In the vicinity of Euclid Bove Seen 
; ENOUGH BATHING 
Avenue and Wade Park is BEAUTIES / 
a section known as Uni- 


versity Circle, the center 
of educational, religious, | v 
business and social life. The Se Ts es 
circle surrounds a natural fod iy ; 
amphitheater which holds Rie 

a small lake and beautiful 

gardens. Nearby are West- 

ern Reserve University, Case School of Applied Science, 
Western Reserve Historical Society, Cleveland School 
of Art, School of Architecture, Music Hall, Allen 
Memorial Library, several other schools and churches, 
hotels, apartment buildings and the Wade Park beauti- 
ful residential area. 


SHAKESPEARE GARDEN 


Wade, Rockefeller and Gordon Parks form a con- 
tinuous Avenue of three miles from University Circle 
to Lake Erie. If you’re interested in Shakespeare, they 
have a Shakespeare Garden, located on the east drive- 
way in Rockefeller Parkway north of Superior Avenue 
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near North Boulevard. This garden is similar in plan to 
the English gardens of Shakespeare’s time, and was dedi- 
cated in April 1916 as a tercentenary commemoration 
of the death of the immortal playwright. 

Liberty Row is rather unusual. It is an avenue of red 
oak trees, dedicated to the 835 Cleveland boys who gave 
their lives in the World War. It extends for nine miles 
from Lake Erie at Gordon Park to Shaker Heights. 

The Municipal Airport of more than a thousand 
acres, together with several smaller ports, shows that 
Cleveland is air-minded as well as being air-conditioned 
by her lake breezes. Shaker Heights, Euclid, Mayfield, 
Clifton Park and Chagrin River valley are some of the 
fine suburbs. By all means drive over the road through 
the valley to Gates Mills for show places. In this neigh- 
borhood is the birthplace of another one of Ohio’s 
Presidents, namely James A. Garfield. 

John D. Rockefeller started in Cleveland as a book- 
keeper in 1855 and in 1858 went into the produce com- 
mission business. In 1862 he invested in an oil refinery 
and this was the beginning of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. 

Of special interest is the tomb of President Garfield 
in Lakeview Cemetery and the church sculptures, west 
of Chagrin Falls, the historic monuments in Wade Park, 
the Mall, Public Square and the Civic Center. 


FIRST MORMON TEMPLE 


Phen follow the Mayfield Road and turn north over 
the River Road No. 174 to Kirtland near Willoughby 
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on the Chagrin River. Here still stands the first Mormon 
Temple in the United States, dedicated in March 1836 
by the Mormons, newly formed religious cult, with 
Kirtland as the headquarters. Here it was that Brigham 
Young joined the church and married Mary Ann Angel, 
the first of his seventeen wives and from here he later 
set forth on the long trek leading his followers to Utah. 
The temple is most interesting, especially the fine hand- 
wrought woodwork of the interior. 

Proceeding east along the lake shore after leaving the 
metropolis you may want a plunge in the cool waters 
or ride the dips or merry-go-round at Euclid Beach 
Park, Cleveland’s chief amusement park. Here you can 
enjoy any sort of recreation you may wish. 


ASHTABULA 


Continue on U.S. 20 to Ashtabula, lake port and 
center of vegetable growing and grape culture. All 
through this section are to be seen great vineyards, and 
stands along the road cater to your taste for grape Juice, 
etc. A few miles further and you arrive at Conneaut, in 
the extreme northeastern corner of the state. Although 
having less than 10,000 population this town is remark- 
able for the fact that it is one of the most important 
harbors in the point of tonnage in the U. S. Iron ore, 
coal and limestone in vast quantities pass through here. 


STEEL CENTER 


Dropping south on No. 7 and No. 5 you reach 
Warren. From there to Youngstown and Pittsburg in- 
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clusive, a stretch of about go miles, is the iron and steel 
center of the world, as you realize when you pass one 
gigantic mill after another. In Youngstown, the city of 
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steel and tube mills, you would hardly expect to find 
one of the prettiest parks in the U. S. However, thanks 
to the vision of Volney Rogers, an eccentric bachelor 
of the Youngstown of years ago, there was established 
Mull Creek Park, consisting of 1200 acres and preserv- 
ing the natural beauties of 
Mill Creek Gorge with its 
oe Meee §=6five cascades and waterfalls 
AND ‘To THINK, DEAR, Ge fo hee : 
Yenns mrossimce "FoR mm =and sandstone cliffs and 
‘YO . e e 
‘OTHER wee * K (am mae evergreens in their natural 
anf we settings. 


HAMILTON 


About 20 miles north of 
Cincinnati lies the city of 
Hamilton on the Big Miami 


River, with a population of 57,000. It originated at Ft. 
Hamilton, which was built by Gen. St. Clair in 1791. It 
is noted as an industrial center and for its paper mills 
and machinery. For example, The Champion Paper and 
Fibre Co.’s plant is equipped with the Fourdrinier paper 
machines, ‘’o see them in operation is a tremendous 
sight. Each of them is six hundred feet long and costs 
$1,250,000 a piece, but produces one hundred tons of 
the finest quality book paper per day. It is said that this 
machine is the largest single piece of machinery of any 
kind in the world. 

Corliss and Diesel engines, sugar mill and plate glass 
machinery, pig iron, coke, furnaces, Ford automobile 
wheels and numerous other products are manufactured 
in Hamilton. The Estate Stove Company has its big 
plant here. You’ve seen the tremendous circular steel 
doors and vaults in the large banks of the nation,—well 
sir, most of them were made in Hamilton. 

The Court House occupies the center of the Public 
Square and farmers still carry on the custom of selling 
their produce from vehicles drawn up along the curb. 
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McGUFFEY READERS 


Twelve miles northwest is Oxford, a college town, 
home of the Western College for Women and Miami 
University, chartered February 17, 1809. Remember 
when you were a kid and got most of your education 
from McGuffey’s Eclectic 
readers? Remember the 
hours of anguish old Mac 
caused you and how fer- 
vently you wished youcould 
tell him what you thought 
of him? Well, you can’t do 
that now, for he has been 
gone these many years, but 
you can visit the town and see where William H. Mc- 
Guffey was professor of languages in Miami University 
from 1826 to 1836. From Miami he went to Cincinnati 
to become president of Cincinnati College and later a 
professor at Woodward College. 
It was while in Cincinnati that 
he conceived the series of Mc- 
Guffey readers that were to 
have such an influence on the 
youth of America. They made 
their first appearance in 1836, 
being published by Truman and 
Smith at Cincinnati. From this firm an unbroken line of 
publishers of these books extends to The American 
Book Co. today. In this period 120,000,000 copies have 
been issued in more than 150 editions. Collectors of 
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rare books would give their 
right eye for a first edition of 
any of these. 

Just to the east is Middle- 
town, home of the great steel 
mills of the American Rolling 
Mills. 


BURIAL GROUND 


To the north on U.S. 25 is Miamisburg, location of 
the highest and largest conical burial mound in Ohio. 
It is 70 feet high and 877 
feet in circumference at the 
base, has 54,000 cubic yards 
of earth and covers 14% 
acres and looks exactly like 
an inverted ice cream cone. 
Afew miles north of Miamis- 
burg is the birthplace of the 


airplane, namely— 


DAYTON 


the nation’s air capital, on 
U. S. highway 25. Here a 
couple of young chaps, Orville and Wilbur Wright, 
sons of Bishop Milton Wright of the United Brethren 
Church, had a small bicycle shop about 1896. The 
brothers tinkered around with the idea of making a 
flying machine until the neighbors thought them a bit 
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balmy. However, they persevered, and on September 
23, 1903, left Dayton, took the contraption to Kitty 
Hawk, North Carolina, in order to have a flat area, 
steady wind, and a soft place to fall. After several weeks 
spent in the erection of buildings at their camp, they 
assembled their machine and on December 17, 1903 

astounded the world by the first 
successful flight by man in a heavier 
than air machine. 
Today Dayton 
boasts of its famous 
Wilbur Wright 
Field, which is a 
sort of memorial to the father of the airplane, and where 
the U. S. Army conducts many of its experiments in 
aeronautics. Orville Wright was born in Dayton August 
19, 1871. He was the youngest of four brothers, and 
four years younger than Wilbur, who was born in 
Indiana. 


CASH REGISTERS 


You’ve often bought something in a store and heard 
the “bing” of a cash register and watched the amount 
of the sale rung up, and perhaps wondered where on 
earth that machine came from and who figured it out. 
Well, it originated right here in Dayton and they still 
turn ’em out by the thousands. They even have ‘em 
fixed now so they figure out your social security and 
income tax problems. This is only one of the many 
creations of the present-day machine age that originated 
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here, for Dayton must have had something to attract the 
lads with brains, because they put her on the map in a 
big way. Delco light and starters for your autos, also 
the Frigidaire electric refrigerators and many other 
nationally known products had their origin in Dayton. 
The city produces in her various plants acid proof 
equipment, electrical refrigerators, envelopes, fan belts, 
golf clubs, ice cream cones, paper and paper and wooden 
boxes, cakes, crackers, machine tools, patterns and pub- 
lications, castings, forgings, lifting jacks, boilers, fire- 
fighting equipment, paints, varnishes, and on and on 
through most every conceivable line of business. 

Dayton is recognized as one of the outstanding retail 
markets of the nation, and department stores in the 
shopping area carry a stock of merchandise that 
actually draws the money out of Milady’s purse. Seven 
downtown hotels and ten theaters cater to the wants of 
the experienced traveler as well as to the residents of 
the city. Payrolls of Dayton’s factories total about one 
hundred million dollars a year. 

Keeping stride with these industrial giants, Dayton 
has gone far along cultural lines. Her love of the fine 
arts is shown by the many organizations and schools 
interested in music, none of them being more worth- 
while than the famous Westminster choir, while the 
Art Institute, catering as it does to the artistic needs of 
the entire community, would grace a city many times 
the size of Dayton. 

Soon after the close of the Civil War one of the first 
and best known Homes for Soldiers was established in 
Dayton. 
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FLOOD CONTROL 


During the year 1913 Dayton suffered from a dis- 
astrous flood. The Big Miami river went on a rampage 
and swept down the Miami valley taking all before it, 
and Hamilton, 33 miles south, also had a tough time of 
it, As a result of this a gigantic conservation system was 
immediately started in the valley north of Dayton and 
several small towns had to be moved to make way for it. 
They even moved an entire cemetery, gravestones and 
all. Now when too much rain comes along the water is 
captured and held back by huge dams. Since this project 
was completed the entire valley has been free from 
floods, and all of this was done years ago, long before 
PWA or XYZ was ever thought of. 


EATON 


I'wenty-two miles west of Dayton on U.S. 127 is 
Eaton, site of Fort St. Clair. Here, on November 4, 1791, 
Chief Little Turtle, heading 2000 warriors, defeated 
troops under General St. Clair, and seized 300 horses, 
130 cattle, equipment, and left 600 dead white men on 
the field. We who travel today in safety and comfort 
should pause and reflect on the price our forefathers 
paid for our present-day security. Eaton is the home of 
a famous place for good food, the Seven Mile Inn, and 
people drive for miles to the Inn just to get a well- 
cooked dinner, 

The beauty of the surrounding countryside attracts 
the artist, but even the ordinary traveler is enchanted. 
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GREENVILLE TREATY 


Thirty-five miles northwest of Dayton on U. S. 127 
is the city of Greenville, where a gigantic real estate 
deal, known as the Greenville Treaty, was made be- 
tween General “Mad Anthony” Wayne and the Indians 
and on August 3, 1795, It 
was signed. Ihe treaty gave 
the Indians $20,000 in goods 
and an annual payment of 
$9,500 and permitted the 
pioneers the right to settle 
much of the territory of 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. 
Thus ended Wayne’s two- 
year campaign, with the 
establishment of peace and 
the opening up of this vast 
territory. Look about you 
on every hand and observe 
how the white man fared in this bargain. As for the 
Indians, where, oh where are they? 


wHew! IF I @CouLD ONLY 
LAND ONE , JUST ONE 
DEAL LIKE THAT 


ANNIE OAKLEY 


When you were a kid, remember how you saved 
your pennies and nickels to see Buffalo Bill and his Wild 
West Show when he came to town? How you thrilled 
at the whooping Indians and the reckless riding cow- 
boys? And do you remember when Buffalo Bill himself 
headed the aggregation astride that proud-stepping pure 
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white horse, which backed out at the final act, with its 
master waving his sombrero! Then the greatest act of 
all— when Annie 
Oakley came dash- 
ing in on a swift 
mustang, bursting 
glass balls in the air 
with her rifle. Well, 
, sir, Annie was an- 
awn * other famous Buck- 

| eye, born in 1860 at 
the little town of Woodington, 5 miles northwest of 
Greenville. She was the champion rifle shot of the world 
in her day. A stone monument marks her birthplace. 


Ween ANNIG OAKLEY DID HER STUFF 


LOWELL THOMAS 


Another famous personage was born at Woodington 
in 1892 and you all know him. At least you know his 
pleasing voice for it is famous all over the land, on the 
radio and in the movies. He has written many books 
and traveled the world over and his life has been one 
long adventure. If you’ve ever been lucky enough to 
meet him you'll like him. He is a regular fellow, and 
you will start calling him “Lowell” after talking to him 
a few minutes;—of course, it’s none other than that 
“news voice of the air, Lowell Thomas.” 


LEBANON 


Halfway between Cincinnati and Dayton on U. S. 42 
is the old town of Lebanon. This was a good sized town 
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on the old stage route to Cleveland over a century ago. 
It was a day’s journey from Cincinnati and passengers 
put up at the Golden Lamb Inn. This Inn is still in 
operation and you can obtain food and lodging and be 
shown the very same room 
which Dickens occupied. In 
his “American Notes” you 
may read his comment on 
: the hotel, which was not 
uf 3 a a very favorable. However, 
Was NOS Wl Miul=~ times have changed, they 

have a new manager there 
now, and if Dickens could return no doubt he would be 
better satisfied. Lebanon is a charming old town with 
many interesting old homes, and some particularly 
fine examples of iron work on door-ways and front 
verandas. 


AND TO THINK 
THAT DICKENS 
STOPPED HERE 


THAT ISN'T 
eee u Bie 


KEROM. 9 


EATING - 
SR 


BIGGER AND BETTER MOUNDS 


If you are good at crossword puzzles and like to 
figure out mystery stories, drive to Fort Ancient, 8 
miles east of Lebanon on Route 350. Here you'll find 
earthworks erected by the mound builders on a most 
elaborate scale, and your guess is as good as mine as to 
why they built °em and how and when. These mounds 
are nearly a mile long in a direct line, but cover several 
times that length, winding up and down and around the 
hills of the Little Miami River. They must have given 
protection to quite a village within their confines and 
in fancy you can see some mighty stiff fighting on the 
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steep slopes of the hills. Years ago it was fun to dig up 
arrow heads and bones and stone hatchets and so on, 
but not any more. Now it is a well-kept State Park with 
a museum housing many of these mysterious objects so 
that everybody may see and ponder over them. Hamlet 
would have had a grand time at Fort Ancient in figuring 
out just who wore this or that skull. “Ah, old Stone 
Hatchet was a fellow of infinite jest,” by the way that 
big jaw grins at you! A number of universities have 
excavated these mounds and fortifications, which are 
even more mysterious than King Tut’s tomb. Old Tut 
left plenty of souvenirs so the world would know him, 
but those Fort Ancient boys evidently had not heard 
of the slogan “it pays to advertise.” 


OHIO CAVERNS 


Twenty miles north of Springfield on route 275 near 
West Liberty are located the Ohio Caverns, discovered 
in 1897. Although small in size compared to Kentucky’s 
Mammoth Cave or the Carlsbad Caverns of New Mex- 

ico, yet they are very beautiful, 

and the crystal formations are 

| shown to good advantage by a 
system of modern illumination. 

Nearby is to be seen the Mac- 
o-chee castle. Colonel Don Piatt, 
a colonel of the U. S. Army 
during the Civil War and later 
a journalist and newspaper pub- 
lisher, built this magnificent 


home and entertained there the distinguished in arts and 
letters. Here James Whitcomb Riley is said to have 
written “When the Frost is on the Pumpkin.” The 
home is now used as a museum for antiques and Indian 


relics. 
WHew! THE 
wr HIGHEST POINT 
wv IN OHIO 


HIGH POINT “ 


Seven miles north on U.S. 68 
is Bellefontaine, the highest Sain all 
point in Ohio, 1550 feet above 72 7 NAAN 
sea level. This altitude is hard CREEL Dizzy 
to realize, because this whole 
section of the state is a wide- 
spread plateau, dotted with 
pretty villages, beautiful farms and miles of fine high- 
ways. And speaking of highways, Bellefontaine has the 
distinction of having had the first concrete street in the 
U.S., built in 1892. 


INDIAN LAKE 


Len miles north of Bellefontaine is Indian Lake, per- 
haps Ohio’s most celebrated recreation spot. Here 
thousands come each year for fishing, boating and bath- 
ing, while many summer homes grace its shores. Russells 
Point has developed into a famous resort center. 
Twenty miles west is Lake St. Mary’s, or sometimes 
called Celina reservoir, the largest body of water in the 
State, having an area of 15,500 acres, affording the best 
fishing in Ohio. It’s an artificial lake, created about a 
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hundred years ago as one of the storage basins for the . 
canal system of that day. The canals vanished at the 
turn of the century, but the lake remains as a state park. 


FINDLAY 


From St. Mary’s take U. S. 33 ten miles to Wapa- 
koneta on U.S. 25, then follow 25 through Lima for 
another 30 miles to Findlay, Obio’s oil center. The im- 
mediate vicinity was one of the first oil and gas pro- 
ducing territories in the U. S., being second only to the 
Pennsylvania fields. The city is located a little to the 
south of what used to be the famous Black Swamp area 
of Northwestern Ohio, and was the home of the Wyan- 
dot and Ottawa Indians. The city is named in honor of 
Colonel James Findlay, who commanded an advance 
regiment for General Hull in the War of 1812. Fort 
Findlay was established at that time and the present city 
is the result. Findlay College is one of the landmarks of 

Findlay. Did you ever sing, or 

a: a 3 £7) try to sing in a quartet that 

= aie i: * sm. % = famous old song, “Down by the 
34°? Old Mill Stream” and wonder 
) who wrote it? Well, you can 
chalk that up for Findlay, for 
r Ae the author was Tell Taylor and 

a (We Findlay was his old home town. 
2 Ce. Between Findlay and Bowling 
Green are to be seen numerous 
large black tanks of oil on either side of the road. 
Somehow they seem to be out of place in this fine rural 
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section, but while ugly to look at, they no doubt pro- 
duce more wealth per acre than corn, wheat and oats 
combined. 


CIRCLEVILLE 


About half way between Columbus and Chillicothe, 
on U. S. 23, is the town of Circleville, which was 
founded in 1810 on the site of what probably was a 
town built by the ancient Moundbuilders, It originally 
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was in the form of a circle, with inner and outer walls, 
which were ten feet high. The ditch between the cir- 
cular walls was ten feet deep. There was one entrance 
to the Circle by an inclined road leading to the central 
mound. The diameter of the Circle was 69 rods. How- 
ever, Old Father Time played havoc with this original 
layout and today there is little left of it, much to the 
regret of all the inhabitants of Circleville. Time your 
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visit, if you can, to Circleville during the latter part of 
October. Each year they have what they call their 
Pumpkin Show and it is “some pumpkins.” They show 
enough of them to make pumpkin pie for the whole 
country and do those farmer-wives thereabouts know 
how to bake good pumpkin pies—oh boy! I can taste 
°em now! A present-day illustrious son of Circleville is 
Ted Lewis, the orchestra leader, saxophone king and 
showman. Ted always proudly registers in the big hotels 
as from Circleville, Ohio. 


LOGAN ELM 


Five miles south of Circleville is the Logan elm, under 
whose branches the distinguished Mingo Indian Chief 
Logan delivered his famous speech in 1774. In spite of 
the fact that the soldiers had killed his entire family he 
still remained friendly to the whites. The speech 1s, to 
this day, one of the gems of the English language and 
an inspiration to the youthful American orator. Its in- 
fluence upon the bench, bar and pulpit of the country 
was tremendous at that time. Logan delivered the 
speech to Lord Dunmore in English, and here it is: 

“I appeal to any white man to say if ever he entered 
Logan’s cabin hungry, and he gave him not meat: if 
ever he came cold and naked, and he clothed him not. 
During the course of the last long and bloody war, 
Logan remained idle in his cabin, an advocate for peace. 
Such was my love for the whites that my countrymen 
pointed as they passed, and said, ‘Logan is the friend of 
white men.’ I had even thought to have lived with you, 
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but for the injuries of one man. Colonel 
Cresap, last spring, in cold blood, and 
unprovoked, murdered all the relations 
of Logan, not even sparing my women 
and children. There runs not a drop of 
my blood in the veins of any living 
creature. This called on me for revenge. 
I have sought it: I have killed many: I 
have fully glutted my vengeance: for 
my country I rejoice at the beams of 
peace. But do not harbor a thought 


ae 
oh At. 


that mine is the joy of fear. Logan never felt fear. He 
will not turn on his heel to save his life. Who is there to 
mourn for Logan?—Not one.” 

Wouldn’t it have been wonderful if there had been 
phonograph records at that time so that we could listen 
to it in his own voice today! 


DELAWARE 


Fifty miles north of Circleville on U.S. 23, passing 
through Columbus, you arrive at Delaware, home of 
Ohio Wesleyan University and birthplace of another 
President of the United States from Ohio, Rutherford 
B. Hayes. You'll enjoy the antique shops here, also a 
celebrated place to eat, Buns, an appropriate name for a 
tea room. But while in town don’t spring the old ques- 
tion, “So this is Delaware, what did Delaware?”’ The 
natives commit murder for that. 


MARION 


Another 20 miles north on U. S. 23 brings you to 
Marion, a fine agriculture and dairy center and home 
for many years of President 
Warren G. Harding, whose 
magnificent white marble 


town. President Harding was 
born, November 2, 1865 at 
Corsica, 25 miles east of here. 

Then for a delightful trip north of Marion on state 
highway No. 4 through Bucyrus to Sandusky. Then 
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skirt east right along the lake on No. 2 to Cleveland,— 
put your car on one of the big lake steamers, hunt up 
the captain, salute him and say, “Captain, we’ve been all 
over Ohio and seen about everything and have had a 
fine time; now will you please head your boat to 
Niagara Falls,—we want to find out if that place is still 
running!” 
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